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LIFE IN PARIS. 


Panis, January 21, 1858. 
, Life of the Em- 

An Attempt made upon the Lr : 
peror Napoleon, January 14th—A Ball -_" 

at the British Embassy, to celebrate t 

Nuptials of the Princess Royal of England— 

‘A rumoral Marriage in High Life—The 

Love of the Americans for Titles. 

To the Editor of the National Era. 

Tao sicamer of the past week no doubt took 
you the news « f the diabolical attempt made to 
arsasainate the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Eagenie; and had his carriage not 
been a second delayed by another standing be- 
fore the portal of the Grand Opera House, it 
certainly wou'd have been blown to atoms, 
killing both Emperor and E.npress. As it was, 
their escape is miraculone. 

The crowd, assembled to see them alight, 
waa, ag usual, great, wad the anfortanate vie- 
tims number 162; some were killed on the 
spot, others mortally wounded ; the greater 
number, however, I am pleased to say, were but 
slightly scathed. The scene was appalling, 
and the stupor at the first moment indescriba- 
ble, as no one could divine what had really oc- 
curred, and the persons who saw their neigh- 
bors falling around them, knew not but at the 
next moment it might be their own turn. 

Within the theatre the alarm was also ex- 
treme. The noise of the detonation was heard 
inside, 2 great number of the audience rcse 
and eudeavored to depart, under the impression 
that an explosion of gas had taken place in 
the house. But the real nature of the case was 
goon made known, after their Majesties made 
their appearance in the Imperial box, which was 
crowded oll the evening with high officers of 
the Court, public functionaries, and distinguish- 
ed generals, who flocked there to offer heartfelt 
congratulations. The performance went cn 
without interruption, and their Majesties re- 
mained to the end. 

What must have beer the feelings of the va- 
rious sovercigns, when the lightning telegraph 
brought them the news of that awful attempt, 
aware, as they must be, that, had Napoleon 
been the victim, a general revolution must 
have been the consequence; and the Te Deums 
ordered by them in gratitude to the Deity, 
for the safety of the Emperor of the French, 
may well be said to have been prompted by 
a feeling of self-preservation ; for this Emperor 
indisputably holds in his hands the rein by 
which all Europe is governed. 

With one voice, all the newspapers deprecate 
that treacherous attempt, except a few insig- 
nificant journale ia Belgium. The English 
press, especially, gives the most touching and 
powerful manifestations of sincerity in the de- 
nouncemext of that foul deed. Strange as it 
may seem, however, much as the French pa- 
pers talk of the great joy of the Parisians and 
people of France, and of their gratitude at the 
Divine interposition in favor of the Emperor, 
the people talk more of the poor victims killed 
and wounded, of the ingenious contrivance of 
the hand grenades, of the disastrous effects they 
had on the walls and portals of the Opera House 
and on the windows of the houses opposite, 
than of the happy escape made by their Ma. 
jesties. 

I happened to be on the Boulevarts the next 
day after that awful catastrophe, when the 
Emperor and Empress passed in an open car- 
riage, without escort, to show themselves unin- 
jured to the people; but the maes looked at 
them coolly, without even a touch of the hat, 
and it was only here and there that a cheer 
emanated from a shopkeeper, to break the mo- 
notony of the scene. 

The Heglish were locked upon with suspi- 
cion the first few days, as having been at the 
bottom of the conspiracy; and some persons 
went 80 far aa to desire Napoleon immediately 
to cross the Channel, to scourge perfidious Al 
bion for giving skelter to the exiles. Sharp 
remarks were made upon the Times and other 





English papers opposed to the immediate exe- | the aristocratic idea of giving the title of Count 
cution of the foreigners on that side of the |to Mr. Montgomery, m 
Channel. The Monileur saw fit to forget that | that we are American [citizeus,| and that we 
only a few short years past, Louis Napoleon | do not belong to the famous family of Mont- 
himself fi'ted out a filibustering expedition to| gomery. Our father began by being a little 
iavade France, for the avowed parpose of dri- | grocer; our mother assisted him ; and now, sir, 


ving poor Louis Philippe from the throne ; 


and also that he had made a previous and un- | that that gives us the right to the title of Count. 


successful aitempt to bring about civil war in 
the country of his birth. 

_In the congratulatory addresses made to the 
Emperor by some of the high dignitaries, his 
Majesty was advised to be more careful in fu- 
ture when he appears in public, to be lesa mag- 
nanimous and lenient to the people. Without 
loss of time, the Lmpercr prefited by that wel- 
come advice, aud euppressed two papers, La 
Revue de Paris, and the daily journal Le Spee- 
tateur ; in which measures he will doubtless 
be upheld by his brether Emperors and Kinga, 
who will be pleased with any means he may 
aee fil to take to keep the people in the right 
road to subordination. 

The German papers likewise expressed great 
sympathy, and commented much on the vile 
attempt made to murder Napoleon, and all 
maguanimously acknowledge that he alone ig 
the supporter of peace and order in Europe. 
But this fact makes the situation of Napoleon 
Til, as well as of all Europe, the more preca- 
tious ; Napoleon is not immortal, and he must, 
sooner or later, share the fate of all men. 

The grand ball given at the Britich Embassy, 
by Lord and Lady Cowley, on Monday even- 
ing last, in honor of the nuptials of the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, was of a most bril- 
liant description, the general magnificence of 
the arrangemenis being enhanced by the ele- 
gauce of the ornamentation and by the flowers 
and shrabs placed about in graceful profusion. 
The exterior of the Embassy, on both sides of 
the hotel, presented o blaze of lights; the 
grand entrance ia the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré bearing the arms of England in jets of 
£88, with au extensive scrollwork at each side, 
and the garden entrance being adorned with 
& multitude of lamps, arranged with infinite 
taste. A crowd was stationed without, eager 
to get a glimpse at the fair guests, who began 
to arrive as early as nine o’clock; and from that 
hour the stream of carriages poured on with- 
Out cessation. By half past ten, the rooms 
were filied with a most distinguished company, 
consisting of the diplomatic body, the dials 
ters, marshals, principal members of the legis- 
lative corpe, &e. 

Before eleven, the errival of the Emperor and 
Empress, by the garden entrance, and received 
at the vestibule of the Hotel by the Ambagea 
dor and Lady Cowley, accompanied by the 
whole staff of the Embassy, gave an additional 
intereat and cclat. The august gueata were 
conducted to the Throne room, where they seat- 
ed themselves upon the chairs of state placed 
upon the throne for them. 

Both the Empress and the Princess Mathilde 
Wore white tuile dresses; that of her Majesty 
Was trimmed with bouillons, the upper skirt 
fastened up with bows of plaid velvet ribbon 
and diamonds ; the tout ensemble of her toilet 
Was, as usua!, remarkable for its elegant sim- 
Plicity ; the head-dress was composed of dark 
Velvet, glittering with diamonds. Princeas 
Mathilde’s dres was trimmed with gold blonde 
and cherry-covered velvet ; her head-dresg con- 
sisted of a circlet of diamonds placed upon red 
velvet. 

They both wore magnificent necklaces; the 

mpress had, in addition, a row of large dia- 
monds around the top of the low-necked waist 
of her dregs, 

. The Empress danced with the Prince of 

ennntenation, and the Emperor with Lady 

owley, 


At one, the Emperor and Empress withdrew 


reception ; while, at the same time, the tempo- 
rary building erected for the occasion in the 
grounds was thrown open to the general body 
of guests. 

The effect of the beautifal room was so stri- 
king, that it drew forth exclamations of admi- 
ration from their Imperial Majesties as they 
passed. Before the supper was over, the Em- 
peror rese and proposed the health of the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, now Princess of Prussia, 
and it was drank with great enthusiasm. Their 
Imperial Majesties then returned to the ball 
room, where they resumed their seats, aud re- 
mained till half past two o'clock, apparently 
well pleased with the entertainment and the 
graceful reception given them. 

Dancing was kept up, however, till four 
o'clock in the morning, when the entertainment 
was closed with “ God save the Queen,” most 
brilliantly executed by Waldtenfel’s orchestra. 

Long will be remembered the brilliant fete 
presided over by Lord and Lady Cowl.y, who 
did the honors to 2,000 guests, with much ease, 
elegance, and grace. 

It is rumored that a French Prince of tke 
old regime, related to the Bourbons, is about to 
be married to Miss Mirres. A few years past, 
the father of the future Primvess was a theatre- 
ticket vender at Marseilles, and, like a true son 
of Israel, is endowed with a peculiar faculty for 
making money out of all sorts of transactions. 
At Marseilles, he established an advertising 
sheet, in which he published the names of the 
deceaved, with the names of the physician who 
attended them in their last illness, This spec- 
ulation brought him in a small fortune, since it 
was to the interest of the physician to pay a 
considerable amount, rather than to be men- 
tioned in that necrological report. 

After a time, Marseilles became uncomfort- 
able to him, und he came to Paris to establish 
the Railroad Gazette, by which ke obtained a 
considerable degree of influence with compa- 
nies, speculators, and operators in railroad 
funds, thereby increasing his fortune rapidly. 
He then bought one of the leading political 
journals, and got up some great enterprise, by 
which he made millions; and in a short time, 
the poor little peddling Jew rose from beggary 
to one of the wealthiest men in France. Re- 
becca, his only daughter, will be the sole heir- 
ess of that colossal fortune. She is not, like the 
children of the Rothschilds, true to the faith of 
their fathers, but thinks herself blessed with 
the happy mission to reinstate the shattered 
fortune cf a celebrated old family, and to show 
herself kind and forgiving to a race which, in 
by-gone days, roasted the children of Abraham. 
The old French aristocracy, unfortunately, 
labors under the delusive hope that, by marry- 
ing large fortunes, it will gather tegether the 
means to restore to France the Messiah of the 
house of the Bourbons. 

Mies Rebecca has not yet determined upon 
the coat of arms she will adopt, to be joined to 
the escutcheons of the old noble house to which 
she is about to be allied; we therefore take the 
liberty to recommend a field of gold, with a 
hook in the centre. 

It is a well-established fact on the continent, 
that our countrymen love titles and distinction 
as much as any people on the face of the globe; 
and when in the Old World, its aristocratic 
atmosphere has a great charm for them. This 
peculiarity in our republican brethren, being 
too evident to escape the notice of Europeans, 
has given rise to many amusing anecdotes, 
which place us in a ridiculous light. 

To bear out the correctness of my statement, 
I must annex the trasnlation of a letter which 
appeared a week or two since in Le Courrier 
de Paris. It turned out to be a forged letter, 
but the remarks of the journalists will serve to 
show the opinion entertained by Europeans of 
our love for titles, contrary to the spirit of cur 
institutions. 

“We took,” says the Courrier de Paris, 
“from a journal of Lisieux, (Le Lexoviere,) an 
account of preparations made by the villagers 
to {éte the arrival of their lord and his young 
bride. The villagers decked themselves and 
their houses in the gayest manner possible, 
desirous to do honor to Count and Countess 
M——, who had just been married in Paris, 
and on the way to their Chateau of Virvagues. 
With regard to this article, we have received 
the following letter, with the request to have it 
published: 

“¢Sir: Permit me to correct an error made 
in your paper of the 9th January, giving an 
account of the reception given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery. Ido not kuow where you took 


brother. Know, sir, 


we are millionaires. But I do not think, sir, 
Our two sisters married true Counts, (De 
Larochefoucauld and De Bethume.) Some few 
years ago, at the marriage of my sister, Count- 
ess Larochefoucauld, the biography of our 
parents was given, aud they were represented 
as being honest, good merchants, which afford- 
ed me great pleasure. 
“¢T beg you, sir, to insert this letter in 
paper. I remain yours, 

“* Henry Montcomery, 
“C94 Rue St. Lazare.’ 


“We are sure,” the Courrier goes on to say, 
“that this Puritanic letter will be read with great 
pleasure, written by a republican of the United 
States. This sincerity 1s not general, even in 
the Unitsd States; and we have seen many 
transatlantic citizens proud of their black coat, 
widowed of all decorations, and not sorry at the 
same time to let us know that they are descend. 
ants of the order of the Cincinnatis—of that 
true patrician—of that military nobility, which 
would have become a civilian nobility, if that 
had been hereditary. Mr. Montgomery would 
have been the man atoically to deny that dis- 
tuction, but to reply, (if it had been offered to 
him,) by the passage of a letter of Washing- 
ton, ‘ The glory of goldiers cannot be completed 
without acting well the part of citizens.’ ” 


your 





AFFAIRS IN IOWA. 


Lr Cuarrr, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Doubtless, many of your readers have been 
accustomed to speak of Iowa as a “new coun- 
try,” and to regard its inhabitants as pioneers 
in the advancing army of civilization. 

For the benefit of such, let it be noted that 
our State is not only increasing rapidly in wealth 
and population, but also fast ripening into age. 
Some of its citizens have witnessed “a wilder. 
ness turned into a fruitful field,” have assisted to 
build cities where once the Indian roamed un. 
molested ; and, looking upon the vast changes 
produced by Americanindustry and enterpriae— 
changes which might well be the work of a half 
century—they feel aged, and claim the honor- 
able distinction of “ old settlers.” These per- 
sons, thus titled, are to have an “ Old Settlers’ 
Festival,” at Davenport, on the 22d inst., to 
which all who resided in this county prior to 
Dee. 3ist, 1840, are invited. A g'orious reun- 
10N ig anticipated, 

Our financial troubles are increasing. Still 
we are destitute of an anvailable currency. Ne- 
braska issues are convertible into Illinois or 
Wisconsin funds at 15 per cent, discount, and 
these latter into gold at ten per cent. City scrip 
is still worse. 

The largest meeting ever held in Keokuk was 
convened to discuss the “ currency” question 
at which it was unanimously resolved to 
quest the city authorities not to issue any more 
serip, and to cancel all that should be paid into 
the treasury. 

The general feeling is, that the opening of 
spring will in a great measure relieve the pres- 
ent embarrassment, by causing a demand for 
our products, and a consequent supply of the 





} 8 supper room, specially provided for their 


Those who have none other than home obliga- 
tions to meet—especially if, as is often the case, 
their obligations are payable to the parties issu- 
ing the local currency—can getalong pretty well, 
since there are plenty of Shylocks ready to loan 
on real estate security at 20 per cent. per an- 
num, By the way, shrewd financiers are in 
some instances making the currency troubles 
pay well; first, buying Florence with gold at 
twenty per cent. discount; then, loaning Flor- 
ence to the needy at another twenty per ceut. 

In consequence of the warm weather and 
heavy rains in January, many of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi have been very high. 

On the 5th inst., a small steamboat which had 
laid at Des Moines, cn the Des Moines river, 
since last spring, was loosed from her moorings, 
and steamed her way for the “sunny South.” 
The:boating season on the Des Moines is always 
short aud uncertain, but such a trip in Febru- 
ary in that latitude must be chronicled as one 
of the marvellous events of A. D. 1858. 

On the 8th inst., we were visited by a regular 
old fashioned “down East” snow storm, which 
continued during the night, and ceased not un- 
til its flakes lay twelve inches deep on s level. 
This helped to dispel ali the prophecies of a 
cgntinued open winter ; if any still clung to the 
“fond idea,” their hopes were banished of the 
morning of the 10th inst., when the thermome- 
ter showed 20 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
On the 13th, we had two inches more snow, and 
the Mississippi bridged over, and passable for 
foot-passengers. Now we have splendid slcigh- 
ing, with the thermometer ranging from 24° 
down to zero. 

A word on politics. The “harmonious De- 
mocracy”’ are sorely troubled about the Le- 
compton affair. The Dubuque Northwest, 
State Democrat, and Davenport Evening News, 
support the Administration; while the Dubuque 
Express and Herald, Burlingtou Gazette, Mus- 
catine Hnquirer, and others of the Democratic 
prese, are defending Douglas; others are on the 
fence. There can be no doubt that the major- 
ity of Democrats in this State are now against the 
Lecomptonswindle; but with ths minority is every 
office holder and every office-seeker; they can 
see nothing but that James Buchanan’s lease of 
the White House has three years to run, and, 
having nothing to hope for from the people, 
they cling to him as for life. These leaders 
bave commenced a vigorous whipping in of ihe 
contumacious; the Northwest has proclaimed 
that those who oppose the President on this 
question may as well oppose him in everything. 
Whether the friends. of Douglas will succumb 
or remain firm, time will determine. _E. K. 





LYNCH LAW IN KENTUCKY. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Enclosed you will find subscription money 
due your paper, from one of our neighbors 
here. 

Friends here feel, that tried veterans in the 
cause of humanity ought to be sustained. We 
are here enduring trials similar to those you en- 
dured, when I first knew you, some fifteen 
years since. You and your friends were then 
hunted and persecuted, in free States, much as 
we are now in slave States. 

Not long since, some good substantial farm- 
ers, in a distant part of this county, sent me a 
written request to come and preach to them. 
I went, and had a very encouraging meeting. I 
left another appointment. 

The slave power, conscious, I suppose, of 
inability to defend their institution by argument 
or reason, resorted to the only defence of a 
bad cause, brute force. On the morning of the 
appointment, some meu were seen carrying 
guns, and making, as we were informed, prejp- 
arations fora mob. I said to friends, ‘ those 
in the right have nothing to fear—we will go 
along, and meet the consequences.” At the 
meeting-house we found a plain, well-dressed, 
orderly congregation of men and women, wait- 
ing. I immediately opened the exercises, and 
had advanced about half way through my dis- 
course, when a company of about thirty men 
rode up, most of them with guns on their 
shoulders. 

Strange attitude in which to take 3 man who 
goes all over the surrounding country with 
ficthing but a Bible in his hand and some 
tracts in his saddle pockets. 

They demanded that I should come out. I 
preached on. Some came in, with their guns 
in their hands, and drew me out by force. They 
also took Mr. Jones, a quiet citizen, who was 
travelling as 8 colporteur. They demanded of 
me a pledge that I would leave, and not come 
back any more. I told them I could not, con- 
sistent with my views of duty, so pledge, and 
had made up my mind to suffer any conse- 
quences, rather than do so. 

They took us some two miles, caused Mr. 
Jones partially to strip himielf. One of them 
removed his under garment, and whipped him 
severely. They again asked me to pledge. I 
threw off my coat, and told them no! I wou'd 
meet my ey | first. 

They did nét strike me. They brought us 
further on toward our homes—about five miles, 
I suppose, from the place of preachiag—and 
when they had further threatened us, they let 
us gO. 

Some of your readers may ask, as persons 
here do, ‘ Why, when you saw probabilities of 
their coming, did you not prepare to repel 
them with their own kind of weapons? ” 

I suppos9 a moral reform, especially in 
its beginuing, is not advanced by such con- 
tests. In such contests, both parties have 
friends. Any of these injured, and once array- 
ed, passion overrides reason, and the moral 
question is lost sight of in the sanguinary strug- 
gle. 

If the wrong are victorious, they are feared 
for their power; if the right are victorious, 
they are praised for their skill. In both cases, 
the moral question is left out—impress upon 
conscience is not made. Physical courage 
may be admired, but the moral effect is not 
there; the heart of the beholder or hearer is 
not softened. 

I was st one period of my life deceived as 
to the true character of Abolitionis's. I have 
been raised, as you know, under slaveholding 
influence. I know something, too, of the infu- 
riating effect of false reports; and sometimes 
see how others might “put us to death, and 
think they were doing God service.” It is 
Christ-like, it is the part of Christian magna- 
nimity, to bear long. 

When passion shall subside, and light come 
before the minds of some of them, they will 
repent and be saved—as was true of some of 
the enemies of Christ, and as has been true of 
some of our former enemies in other counties 
in this State. 

_. Those who will not hear the truth, but de- 
liberately rush on in wrong doing, God will cut 
down ; just as he did the mobs in Lewis and 
Mason counties years since. There the first 
instigator died suddenly, calling for prayers, 
aod no one had heart to pray for him. Another, 
who shot at me, was drowned suddenly in the 
Ohio river; another, who drew a knife on me, 
was shot by a tenant in his own field; another, 
who struck me with a stick over my head, with 
evident intent to kill me, was soon afterward, 
in contest with another man, cut across the ab- 
domen; his bowels gushed out, and he died. 
The last one, I believe, that there raised a vio- 
lent hand against me, is now dead. 

The mob that in an adjoining county took 
me down last summer is wasting away, as I am 
told, with similar fatality. How good ia God, 
even in the death of these men, to warn others, 
lest, “ unhappily, they should be found fighting 
against God!” . 

Another fact is, that a righteous course 
never has been retarded by persecutions, how- 
ever severe. The heavier the persecutions, 
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the more vitality they give to the zeal and piety 
of survivors—the more it arrests the attention 
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G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





of the careless, and shows the sustaining power 
of truth and Divine grace, 

The death of Lovejoy was mo loss to the cause 
of Human Freedom in this nation. He per- 
haps has accomplished far more by his death 
than by his life. Had he lived to die a natural 
death, he would have been unseen amid the lustre 
of brighter stars, and his writings would prob- 
ably have gone to the grave with him. But bis 
vioient death gave immortality to his name, em- 
bodiment and perpetuity to his words, and sent 
avery sentiment to the hearts and consciences 
ot wen, with an electric power which death in 
8 ricghtecus cause slone can inspire. 

What little I have written bas, my friends, 
been stereoytyped in lead. Should I fall by vio- 
lence, my enemies would stereotype the same 
in sptirit—every sentiment would live in the 
hearis and consciences of men. 

What placed you in Washington city, and 
what now gives you command over thousands 
of minds? Persecution you endured years since. 
T expect not such promotion. I shall probably 
live secluded, struggle with adversity, and die 
a& premature death, worn out with care and 
toil; but truth will not die with me—it will live, 
with electrifying associations, in the hear s of 
young men all through these hills and valleys. 
Speakers may fall, but Truth lives in citadels 
that mortal hands cannot touch. 

What are facts here? The last year has been 
one of greater persecutions than any previous 
year; and yet we have had more additions to 
the churches here. in the interior, than in three 
previous years. To gain power by persecu- 
tion is to the flesh painful; but there is a day 
when and a world where the fruits will b2 peace. 
fal and eternal. Joun G. Fes, 

Berea, Madison Co , Ky., Feb. 12, 1858, 





THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday, February 23, 1858, 
HOUSE. 
Synpois of the Debate. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Greenwood, of Arkansas, in the 
chair,) and resamed the consideration of the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. Burroughs, of New York, addressed the 
Committee on the subject of Kansas. He had 
felt exceedingly mortitied from time to time by 
remarks of gentlemen on the Democratic side 
of the House, who had made charges against 
the Republican party, and thereupon proceeded 
to defend that party against the charge of sec- 
tionalism. He contended that the Territories of 
the United States had been acquired mainly at 
the cost of the North, which had psid three- 
fourths of the purchase money and furnished a 
large proportion of soldiers for the wars of ac- 
quisition. The North, therefore, was entitled 
to preponderance in the Territories upon prin- 
ciples of equity. The threatening resolutions 
of the State of Texas, after the North had 
bought the vast territory and fought her battles, 
struck him as being uncalled for and peculiarly 
unfair. He would not vote for the admission 
of Kausas with Slavery, under any possible cir- 
cumsiances, because by right she belonged to 
ihe North. He denounced the Administration 
of Gen. Pierce, as having carried on a system 
of fraud in reguard to Kansaz, and said he 
honesily believed that President Buchanan was 
following in his footsteps, and even promoting 
greater frauda, 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, calied the gentleman 
toe order for denouncing a co-ordinate branch of 
the Governmest. 

Mr. Burroughs was about to proceed, when 
his hour expired, 

Mr. Curry, of Alabama, also addressed the 
Committee on the Kansas question, lauding the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill as a tinal, conclusive, ir- 
revocable settlement of the vexed, question of 
Slavery, in which truth and justice met together, 
aud Freedom and the Constitution embraced 
each other, That bill was antagonistic to cen 
tralization, and favorable to the inherent rights 
of the States. 

He denounced the proposition to compromise, 
by referring the Constitution back to the people 
of Kansas, aa being in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and the Kan- 
sas: Nebraska bill, and a revival of the exploded 
doctrine of the unlimited power of Congress 
over the Territories. 

The present issue was one of fearful import 
tothe South. The rejection of Kaneas bespoke 
the dissoluiion or sectioualization of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which was the strongest if not 
the only ligament that bound the Union to- 
gether. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, as a Democratic Rep- 
resentative of the State of Lllinois, protested 
against the Lecompton fraud, and defended 
Senator Douglas against the denunciations of 
the extremists of the South, and of the miser- 
able crowd of sycophants around the President. 
He ridiculed the attempts in certain quarters 
to read the opponents of the Lecompton Consti- 
tution out of the Democratic party, and the 
puerile threats of Southern extremists of disso- 
lution of the Union. The Union was worth 
more to the South than all her negroes, and 
these threatening gentlemen knew it. It was 
worth more to the South than to the North; 
yet whoever should dare to lift his hand against 
the Union, should be hung higher than Haman. 

He denounced and repelled the unwarranta- 
ble influence of the heads of the Executive 
Departments, who, not content with writing let- 
ters to political gatherings, came iuto this Hall 
to intimidate, or at least to influence, members. 
Their example was followed by Senators and 
public printers, and it was due to the House to 
protect its prerogative and defend its dignity. 
For himself, he would never bow the knee to 
power, or sacrifice his principles. If proscrip- 
tion must come of *. let it come. The imprint 
of the power of : .s Administration was plainly 
marked upon this Kansas outrage; but he 
warned Northern Democrats, that if they yield- 
ed their principles, a fearful retribution awaited 
them at home. The attempts to crowd North. 
ern Democrats to the wall were exemplified by 
the unfair constitution of the select committee 
on the Kansas frauds. If Kansas were yielded 
to Slavery, it would not be long before the sanc- 
tion of Congress would be songht for the doc- 
trine that the Constitution carries Slavery into 
all the States of this Union. The passage of 
the Lecompton Constiintion would not suffice 
to enslave the people of Kansas. They would 
resist it to the death, and, supported by the 
sympathy of the entire North, Kansas would 
never be conquered. 

Mr. Andrews, of New York, agreed with the 
President, that Kansaz had too long occupied 
the public attention, but disagreed with him as 
to the best mode of settling the questions in- 
volved in the controversy. He recounted the 
wrongs endured by the Free State settlers of 
Kansas, condemned the course of the General 
Government in giving aid and comfort to those 
who had usurped the Government of that Ter- 
ritory, and contended that it was plain to every 
one that the Lecompton Constitution represent- 
ed only the will of a small minority of the peo- 
ple. He would not vote for the admission of 
Kansas with Slavery, even if her Constitution 
wer: sanctioned by every voter in the Territo- 
ry; for, a3 he understood it, such would not be 
a republican Constitution. 

Mr, Crawford, of Georgia, obtained the floor; 
when the Commiitee rose. 


Wednesday, February 24, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Police of Washington City. On motion by 
Mr. Wilsen, a resolution was adopted, instruct- 
ing the Committee on the District of Columbia 
to inquire into the expediency of providing by 
law for the establishment, under the authority 
and contro! of the Government of the United 
States, of an efficient police in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Green moved to take up the bill for the 
admission of the State of Kansas into the 
Union, for the purpose of assigning a special 
period for its consideration; which was agreed 
to. Mr. G. then suggested that it be made the 
special order for to-morrow, at one o’clock. 





were disposed to allow a fair hearing to all 
sides, 

Mr. Douglas remarked, that during the past 
ten days he had observed in various newspa- 
per rumors and reports to the effect that he 
himself, and his friends from Michigan and 
California, [Messrs. Stuart and Broderick, ] had 
been formally read out of the Democratic party 
“ta caucus held by them. He now rose for 
the purpose of aaking the chairman of the 
caucus |Mr. Allen] whether there was any 
truth in those statements. 

Mr. Allen replied, that he knew nothing of 
any man’s having been read out of the party 
on that oocasion. 

r. Douglas said that during fourteen years 
past he had never known a caucus to decide 
that any particular measure was a party meas- 
ure, much less take the responsibility of read. 
ing men out of the party. 

Mr. Iverson rose to make a statement in 
reference to a resolution which he introduced 
in that caucus. 

Mr. Toombs made a suggestion. He dij ao 
with all kindnesa towards his colleagne, but he 
really thougkt that cangus metters should not 
be introduced into discussions in the Senate. 

Mr. Douglas hoped the Senator from Geor- 
#18 woul? he allewed to make his statement. 

Mr. Benjamin renewed the objection of Mr. 
Toombs. 

Mr. Douglas stated that he understood the 
resolution of Mr. Iverson to he to the effect that 
the caucus disclaimed the right or intention to 
read him out of the party. 

Mr. Collamer said that it was expected that 
the chairman of the committee would open the 
debate on the bill; bnt he had waived the 
right to do so. According to his understand- 
ing of parliamentary usage, if a man waived 
the opening, he also waived the close. If the 
Senator from Missouri meant to have the clore 
without the opening, he wanted to reply to the 
closing argument; for that would be the only 
opportunity he would have to reply to him. 

Mr. Green replied, that if the Senator from 
Vermont insisted upon his opening the argu- 
ment, he would gratify the gentleman to the 
largest extent. 

Mr. Hale wanted to know what was to be 
done with the army bill. 

Mr. Iverson replied, that inasmuch aa the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. Davis] was still detained by sickness, he 
_— press that bill to a vote as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Collamer moved that the Kancas bill be 
made a special order for Monday next at one 
o'clock ; and the motion was agreed to. 

Personal Explanations. —Mr. Bell rose to re- 
sume the remarks which he commenced yester- 
day in reply to his colleague. He thought it 
must be evident to every member of the Senate 
that the attack upon him yesterdsy by his col- 
league was entirely uncalled for. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, desired, by the 
permiesion of his collesgue, to say a few words 
in explanation. 

Mr. Bell gave way. 

Mr. Johnson said that, from the remarks 
which his colleague submitted last evening, and 
from the opening of his speech this morniyg, it 
seemed that he must be laboring under a mis- 
apprehension as to the purport of his (Mr. J.’s) 
remarks yesterday. In what he had said, he 
had intended to make no reference at all to the 
motives or private character of his colleague, 
but had only referred to him as a Senator and a 
public man, intending nothing personal. He 
held that he had a right, under parliamentary 
law, to criticise the public acts snd speeches of 
his colleague, and cited a case which occurred 
in the British Parliament, where Col. Barry de- 
nounced the conduct of Lord North as “ inde- 
cent and scandalous.” He was called to order, 
and reproved in severe terms, for using such 
language ; but it waa decided that he had a 
right to erraign him as 2 Minister, and could 
use this language without any imputation on 
Lord North’s private character a3 a man. Mr. 
J. trusted that this explanation would satisfy his 
colleague that he did not intend to impugn his 
motives. 

Mr. Bell was surprised to hear his colleague 
make this declaration, for it seemed as if he 
did not understand the tenor of his own lan- 
guage aud his own argument. If he did not 
intend to asaail his motives and character as a 
public man who was influenced by a want of 
principle, would he withdraw that part of his 
apeech in which he (Mr. B.) was represented 
as locking to the North—holding on to the 
South with one bund, and endeavoring to grasp 
the North with the other? Mr. B. considered 
that as the most offensive und inaulting shaft 
which could be aimed at him or any other mem- 
ber of the Senate. It might be that his col- 
league was not aware how far he had gone, or 
what language he had used. If he would dis- 
claim those imputations, he would accept the 
a 

r. B. then reviewed the speech of Mr. John- 
son, replying to many of the statements and ar- 
guments therein. He spoke at considerable 
length, endeavoring to vindicate his consiatency 
in his public career, aud concluded by saying 
that he could not respect his colleague, unless 
he would withdraw those portions of his speech 
which he regarded as personally offensive, 

Mr. Johuson replied, saying that he should 
not detain the Senate long, for, in the extended 
remarks that his colleague had submitted to- 
day, he had not controverted one fact or answer- 
ed one argument that hed been made againat 
him yeaterday. As to the statement that those 
remarks were personally offensive, he had made 
an explanation this morning, disclaiming such 
an intention, and he had no other apology or re- 
traction to make. 

Mr. Bell rejoined briefly ; and the joint reso- 
lutions which he presented yesterday were then 
ordered to be printed. 

The army bill was taken up, in order that it 
might come up to-morrow as unfinished busi- 
ness ; and, after an Executive session, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Reports of Committees.—Mr. Mason, of Ken- 
tucky, from the Committee on Accounts, report- 
ed @ bill fixing the number and compensation 
of the clerks, messengers, pages, and laborers, 
for the House of Representatives ; which, afier 
some discussion, was ordered to be printed, 
and recommitted to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Spinner, of New York, from the same 
committee, submitted a minority report, with a 
bill; which was also recommitted, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Debate on Kansas.—On motion of Mr. Har- 
ria, of Illinois, the House went into Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Greenwood, of Arkansas, in 
the chair,) and nominally resumed considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, addressed the Com- 
mittee in favor of the admission of Kansas into 
the Union under the Lecompton Constitution, 
contending that all the clamor against that 
Constitution arose from the hatred of the Re- 
publican party of the North against the institu- 
tion of Slavery. 

Mr. Goodwin, of New York, said the Kansas 
struggle was a direct conflict between Freedom 
and Slavery, between liberty and tyrauny. The 
attempt was made, in the face of the world, to 
force upon the free people of Kansas a system 
which they abhorred, under the flimay pretence 
of permitting them to govern themseives. The 
boasted doctrine of “ squatter sovereignty ” was 
a fraud and a delusion. From the beginning, 
it was determined to make Kansas a slave 
State, and it was never intended to permit her 
people to govern themseives. He reviewed the 
history of the outrages in Kansas, and contend- 
ed that the President, in his special message, 
concealed some important facts, and distorted 
others. He contended that it was the duty of 
Congress to pass an enabling act for Kansas, 
and refer the whole subject of a State Constitu- 
tion back to the people of that Territory. 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, defended his past 
opposition to the Kansas.Nebraska bill. The 
time had now come when the correctness of his 
views were shown by the results; and, in the 
midst of predictions fulfilled and forebodings 





He believed that the majority had no desire to 
open the debate, but all the friends of the bill 


realized, be could feel that no part of the re- 
sponsibility for the disturbed state of the coun- 


try rested upon him. The subject of Kansas 
was, in his opinion, of the more importance, be- 
canse they had yet to legislate for Utah. His 
Southern colleagues had agreed with him on 
the interpretation and construction of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, with but a single poiut of dif- 
ference. He had held that scarcely anything 
could be adduced to support the Nebraska bill 
but the promised repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, which was denounerd on the one hand 
as unconstitutional, and defeuded on the other 
a3 constitutional. Tie only proper course for 
Congress, then, was either to repeal it or let it 
alone, a3 the one or the other sentiment pre- 
vailed ; but Congress would do neither. Had 
Congress simply repealed its own act of 1820, 
it would have fixed the condition of the Terri- 
tories, and no harm weuid have resulted. 

The grave and fatal error was that, while 
apparantly believing the compromise to be un- 
constitutional, Congress legislated upon the 
opposite idea, declaring its provisions inopera- 
tive and void, but only upon condition that 
Slavery should not exist in the Territories by 
force of law, and that previous laws on the 
aubject should not he revived. Congress aid, 
in effect, “ the law of 1820, which transformed 
a slaveholding into a nov-slaveholding Terri- 
tory, was wrong, and shail not stand; but we 
will not fesiore the Territory to the ¢ondition 
it was in*before that law. We will revoke our 
interdict, but whether it shall be renewed or 
not, whether Slavery ahall be allowed or not, 
shall depend upon the people who go into the 
Territory. Run, then, men of the North, and 
run, men of the South—let us see who will go 
first and in greatest numbers. To the swift and 
the strong shall be given the prize.” That 
there was s mad rush wae uot to be wondered 
at, nor that the men who jciued in the contest 
should be zealots and bigots. It ought to have 
been foreseen that they would meet not merely 
aS opponents, but as enemies and strangers. 

Mr. Chaffee, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Committee in opposition to the Lecompton 
Constitutiou, animadverting on the perversions 
of history in the President’s Kansas meesage, 
and contending that the approval of the Le- 
compton fraud would be an unjust violation of 
the bond and agreement entered into in the pas 
sage of the Nebraska bill. If the people of 
Kansas were in rebellion, why did not the Presi. 
dent crush it out? He did not seem to realize 
that he was charging a whole people with 
crime. The conteat of the Administration with 
the people of Kansas was paralleled by the 
struggle between George IV and the Ameri- 
can colonies, preceding the Revolution. In 
this contest he planted himself on the side of 
the free people. Government was engeced ia 
endeavoring to strike down the very foundation 
stones of the temple of Liberty, to propitiate the 
good will of a few Slavery propagandists. He 
alluded to the facts that every sober Governor 
sent to Kansas had been snstained by the peo- 
ple, and destroyed by the President, as a proof 
that the people of Kansas were an orderly, law 
abiding people, and in no sense rebels or 
traitors. He denied that the Dred Scott decis- 
ion was against the constitutionality of the 
Misgouri Compromise. That matter was not 
before the court at all to be decided. The dic- 
tum of certain members of the court waz a 
mere expression of opinion, not a decision, and 
entitied to no more weight than the opinion of 
any other legal gentlemen. He ridiculed the 
threats of disunion, and trusted the patriotism 
of Congress would suffice to protect the rights 
of the people of Kansas. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, read a speech in 
favor of the Lecompton Constitution, and re- 
peating the threats of dissclution of the Union 
in case of the rejection of Kansas. 

Mr. Fenton, of New York, next obtained the 
floor, and spoke on the other side of the- ques- 
tion. He was in favor of peace, but was not 
willing to purchase peace at the expense of 
principle. He had no fears of a dissolution of 
the Union, believing that not 50,000 men in 
all the South would follow the black flag of 
disunion. 

Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, obtained the floor, 
when the Committee rose. 

At fifteen minutes before six o’clock, (only 
twenty-five members being present,) the House 
adjourned. 

Thursday, February 25, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Resolutions.—Mr. Masen submitted resolu- 
tions calling upon the Secretary of the Navy 
for informaticn, which, if given, will present a 
full history of all the leading events connected 
with the navy. ‘They were agreed to. 

Minnesota Senators.— Mr. Crittenden said 
he desired to proceed to a question of privilege. 
He had received a letter from his friend, Gen. 
Shields, who claims a right to s seat in the Sen- 
ate, and he felt it his duty to presa that claim ; 
and after the letter was read, he should move 
thai the oath of office be administered to Gen. 
Shields, and that he be permitted to take his 
seat. 

[The Reporter gives a mere synopsis of the 
letter. The purport of it was, that the enabling 
act of the last sessicn authorized the inhabit- 
auts of Minnesota to form s Conatitutien and 
State Government, and to come inte the Union; 
that this authority was absolute; that under it 
the people formed s Constitution and State 
Government, and have come into the Union in 
the manner specified in the act. That, in ad- 
dition to this, the act authorized them to deier- 
mine for themselves whether they would be a 
State at that time—viz: on the second Monday in 
July, 1857; and if they should so determine, 
that the Constitution should be submitted to 
the people for final approval and ratification. 
The Convention determined to become a State 
at that time, and submitted the Constitution for 
such approval and ratification, Therefore, by 
the authority of Congress, Minnesota is a State, 
upon an equal footiug with all other States. 
It also cited as precedents the case of Ohio, 
which came into the Union under a similar ona 
bling sct, in 1802, and is now in the Union, 
without any authority of law; also, the case of 
Indians, whose Representative was admitted 
on the strength of a similar enabling act, iv 
1810, without any other law. That according 
to these precedents the Representatives from 
Minnesota are entitled to admission without 
further legislation | 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, made a question 
of order, contending that the question was not 
one of privilege. 

After some remarks from Messrs. Mason, 
Hunter, Crittenden, Pugh, and others— 

The Chair gaid that it would take the sense 
of the Senate as to its being a question of priv- 
ilege. 

Mr. Crittenden argued at some length to 
show that it was a question of privilege, and 
cited cases where Kepresentatives bad been 
admitted in advance of the State; when 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, moved to lay the 
subject on the table. 

The question having been taken, it was deci- 
ded in the negative, by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Biggs, Bright, Brown, 
Clay, Evans, Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, Jones, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Se- 
bastion, Slidell, Thomsen of N. Jersey, Toombs, 
and Wright—22. 

Nays—Nessre. Bell, Benjamin, Broderick, 
Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, King, 
Pugh, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Sumner, Trom- 
bull, and Wilson—26. 

The discussion was then continued by Messrs. 
Seward, Hunter, Mason, Simmons, and Toombs; 
when 

Mr. Toombs submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to, and closed the ques- 
tion for the present: 

“ Resolved, That the question of the adinia- 
sion of James Shields to a seat in this bedy as 
a Senator from the State of Minnesota be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, with instrac- 
tions to inquire whether or not Minnesota is a 
State of the Union under the Constitution and 
laws.” 

Incrzase of the Army.—The Senate then 
proceeded to consider the bill to increase the 





when the question was taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, which, in effect, 
wae to substitute volunteers for regulars to a 
number not exceeding 3,000, and decided in 
the negative—yeas 23, nays 28. 

Mr. Hunter submitted his amendment as @ 
substitute for the bill of the committee, which 
is in effect to raise, under the direction of the 
President, one regiment of dragcons and two 
regiments of infantry ; the President to appoint 
the cflicers below the grade of field officers as 
may uot be appointed during the present <es- 
sion, &e. 

Mr. Pugh moved to amend the amendment 
of Mr. Hunter, which in effect was to allow the 
President to accept the services of three thou- 
sand volunteers to serve for two years, unless 
soouer discharged, the officers to be elected or 
appointed according to the laws of the several 
States, 

The question having been taken on this 
amendment, it was decided in the affirmative 
by the following vote: 

Yeas—Mesers. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chaudier, Clark, Crittenden, Dixon, Daclittle, 
Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foct, Foster, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Jobnson of Tennes- 
see, King, Pugh, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, 
— oe and Wilson—26, 

jays — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bisler™ Brown, Clay. Evans, Fitch, 
Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Wright, and 
Yulee—25. 

_ The bill was then reported, and, on the ques- 
= of its passage, it was lost by the following 
vote : 

Yeas—Mesers. Bell, Biggs, Broderick, Cam- 
eron, Crittenden, Douglas, Green, Gwin, Hone- 
ton, Johnson of Tennessee, Mallory, Pugh, 
Seward, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky and 
Toomb3——16. 

Nays— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Bigler, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Clay, Dixon 

Doolittle, Durkee, Evans, Fessenden, Fitch, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Hammond, Har 
lan, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkensas, 
King, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, Simmons, Sli- 
dell, Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Trum- 
bull, Wilson, Wright, and Yulee—35. 

Mr. Hale moved to reconsider the vote re- 
jecting the bill, 

Mr. Toombs moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the teble; which motion was disa- 
greed to; so that the bill may come up agsin 
in some other form. 

Personal Explanation.—Messrs. Bell sand 
Johnson made explanations concerning re- 
marke made by each on the two preceding days 
of debate on the Tennessee resolutions of in- 
struction, which ended in the restoration of 
kiadly feelings between the two Senators. 

Aud at six o’clock P, M. the Senate adjourn- 
ed to Monday. 





HOUSE. 

The Army Bill.—Mr. Quitman, of Missis- 
sippi, by unanimous consent, reported from 
the Commitiee on Military Affairs a bill to 
provide for the organization of a regiment of 
mounted volunteers, for the defence of the 
frontier of Texas, and to authorize the Presi- 
dent to call into the service of the United States 
four additional regiments of volunteers. 

Mr. Quitman said, although this matter de 
manded immediate attention, he did not pro- 
pose to press it at once upon the House. He 
moved that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; and then the bill 
(having been read twice) was, on his motion, 
postponed until Wednezday next, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Faulkner, cf Virginia, from the same 
committee, made a minority report on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by a bill, which was dis- 
pored of in the same manner, 

Expulsion of Mr. O. B. Matteson.—The pre- 
arable and resoluton offered by Mr. Harris, of 
Hlineis, expelling from his seat in this House, 
Mr. Orsawus B. Matteson, a member from New 
York, came up for consideratioa by special as- 
signment. 

No one attempted to vindicate Mr. Matteson, 
hut members differed in relation io the power 
of the House to punish a member twice for the 
same offence. A motion to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table failed—yeas 61,nays 122. A 
motion to refer to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was lost-—yeas 81, nays 89. The resolu- 
tion was then referred to a select committee— 
yeas 94, naye 86. Adjourned. 


AARON BURR’S FEMALE CORRESPONDENCE, 





From the Albany Journal. 


For the “ vindication,” not leas of the “fame” 
of Colonel Burr’s “ Literary Executor,” than of 
the truth of history, we feel ita duty to state 
facts, within our own knowledge, which, but 
for a provocation that will be deemed an “ ac- 
quittance,” we should never have publicly re- 
vealed, 

Colonel Burr not only preserved, but, with 
scrupulous care, filed the letters he received 
His correspondence, especially with the female 
sex, was extensive. Much of this was evident- 
ly with the educated and refined—mach of i: 
showing his association with the gilted and the 
pure of mind—much more with those whom 
his “wiles”? had undermined and poisoned 
These were, howecer, found in commen with 
letters from an exceptionable class and of an 
offensive characier, All were carefully en. 
dorsed, with the placcs, dates, and names af 
the writers. Where letters were signed with 
initials, or were anonymous, the full name ap 
peared in Colonel Barr’s handwriting. With 
many of these letters were copies of Col. Burr’s 
replies. 

We remember a most interesting series be- 
tween Colonel Burr and a West Indian lady of 
high culture, taste, and purity, who for a long 
time combated and resisted the false and! fata! 
teachings of the tempter, cnly in the end to ex- 
emplify the experience of those who “ firat en- 
dure and then embrace” error. 

The night before Col. Burr met Gen. Hamil- 
ton, he wrote a letter to his daughter Theodo- 
sia, (Mrs, Alston,) in which he bequeathed his 
correspondence, contained, a3 he says, “ in six 
blue boxes,” to her, with the request that those 
which would “injure” the writcrs should be 
burned. In his will, referring to these blue 
boxes again, as containing his “ Confidential 
Female Correspondence.” he says to his dangh- 
ter: “You will find in them something to 
amuse, muck to instruct, and more to forgive ;” 
put, 23 General Hamiiton, instead of Colone! 
Burr, fell, these “ blue boxes ” remained in the 
possession of Col. Burr, and came, afier hir 
death, into the hands of his “ Literary Execu- 
tor.” 

During our long and close intimacy with the 
late Mathew L. Davis, and particularly when he 
was engaged in writing his Life of Burr, w: 
epjoyed, confidentially, the privilege, at his 
house in Cherry street, of perusing the materi- 
als out of which that History was woven. The 
“Confidential Female Correspondence” was 
before us, with all its strange and startling 
revelations. We thought and felt then, as we 
think and feel now, that only 9 devil incar 
nate—some fiend in human shape let loose 
upon the earth to ecourge our race—could have 
deliberately preserved such evidence of his own 
perfidy—for many of these Letters were written 
in bitter anguish, and contained scathing im- 
precations—and of the frailty of others. 

Instead, therefore, of doing “ gross wrong” 
to Col. Burr, in this respect, Mr. Davis, by sup- 
pressing that Correspondence, relieved the 
character of Barr from deep and general exe- 
cration. Like Thomas More, who suppressed 
the personal Memoirs of Lord Byron, Mr. 
Davis, governed by a kindred sense of what 
was dug to society, is entitled to commendation 
rather than reprosch. Nor was the sacrifice 
an inexpensive one. Mr. Davis was tempted, 
by large pecuniary offers, to give this Corres- 
pondence to the public. The late M. M. Noah, 
we remember os among those who offered Mr. 
Davis a handsome sum for the Letters. But 
he always, and with great emphasis, declared 
that they should never appear, either to blast 
Mr. Burr, or wound the feelings of persons 
whom they compromised. 





military establishment of the United States; 
and the bill was discuased until a late hour, 


Davis, in carefully sealed packages, to persons 
remotely connected with the writers. A per- 
son in Virginia, after Col. Burr’s death, wrote 
to his “Literary Executor,” asking, that if 
letters concerning his family should be found 
among his papers, they might be delivered to a 
distinguished Virginian then in New York, 
which request was complied with. Mr. Davia 
himself delivered a package of letters to the 
lady by whom they were written; aud he re- 
quested the writer of this article to make simi- 
lar restitution of another package. But that 
too delicate commission was declined. 


SPEECH OF MR. FESSENDEN, 


OF MAINE, 
On the Message of the President transmitting 
the Lecompton Constitution. 





Delivered in the United States Senate, February 3. 1953 


The President’s message, transmitting the Le- 
compton Constitution, being under consideration, 
and Mr. Dovenas having intimated a desire to 
take up a resolution of inquiry relative to certain 
proceedings in Kansas, which motion was object- 
ed to and waived— 

Mr. FESSENDEN said : In times past, we have 
been accustumed to receive these messages, and 
to belie¥é the’auttior, in seftding them to Congress, 
intended to perform that part of his constitutional 
duty which enjoins on him “ from time to time” to 
“ give to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union.” A message from the President of 
the United States should import absolate verity ; 
and heretofore, whatever else we may say about 
them, we have been accustomed to believe that 
Presidents of the United States, in communica- 
ting a message to Congress, in undertaking to 
give information to Congress, would at least tell 
the truth; at any rate, that they would not set 
at defiance known and recorded facts, nor make 
an argement all on one side; ignoring facts 
quite notorious with reference to one position, 
and stating that which was not supported by fact 
in regard to the other. And yet, sir, with all the 
respect which I entertain for the officer who oc- 
cupies so eminent a position, and notwithstand- 
ing all the impressions I have with reference to 
his constitutional duty when making a commu- 
nication to Congress, I am compelled to say, un- 
der the circumstances, that the President has 
been guilty in this message not only of ignoring 
well-known facts, but of stating as facts matters 
which he must have known, if he examined the 
documents, could not be true. What excuse he has 
for this, before the country, it is not for me to say. 

I have to remark next in regard to the tone of 
this message. The tone of a message from the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, to accord with his 
character and position, should, in my judgment, 
be dignified, plain, and impartial ; it should not 
be denunciatory ; yet, from the beginning to the 
end of this message, we hear from the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the United States strong denunciations, 
in severe language, of what he admits to be a 
majority of the people of the Territory of Kan- 
sas; while he has not one word to say—nothing 
save excuse and palliation—not even that, but 
rather approbation, implied approbation—for all 
that has taken place there in opposing the efforts 
of the people of Kansas to obtain a Free State 
Constitution. I think the language of the mes- 
sage in that particular is unworthy a man who 
has been chosen by the suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens to fill one of the few great places of the 
world. 

It is a little, singular, too, when we consider 
his education, that, with reference to this con- 
troversy, he has no sympathy whatever for the 
object which the people of Kansas, those whom 
he admits to be a majority, declare themselves to 
have in view. He was born and educated in a 
free State. He has seen all the advantages of 
free institutions. He has seen his native State 
of Pennsylvania grow to be one of the very first 
in rank in the Union, and to retain that rank ; to 
be one of the first in wealth, one of the first in 
power, stretching out its arms on every side, to- 
wards commerce, and manufactures, and agri- 
culture—growing with a rapidity unprecedented, 
its people enjoying all, not only of the comforts 
but of the elegances of life, simply from the fact 
that its people have been left to labor, to carry 
out the cardinal doctrine on which our institu- 
tions were fouunded—that the capital of the coun- 
try is the labor and employment of the free peo- 
ple of the country. Notwithstanding all that, 
and notwithstanding all that he has witnessed 
of the enormous growth of the free States under 
free institutions, we have not one word in the 
message, from the beginning to the end, except 
denunciation of those who are attempting to ex- 
tend the benefit of the same institutions to the 
Territory of Kansas. There is no sympathy for 
them. He exults, his tone is that of exultation, 
when he speaks of the fact that the Territory of 
Kansas, which he calls a State, although it is not 
yet a State, is now as much a slave State as 
Georgia or South Carolina. His tone is that of 
gratification, that instead of being a free State, 
like his own, and instead of joining the sisterhood 
of the great free States of this Union, it has 
placed itself on the very different level of the 
slave States of this Union, and is bound from 
this time henceforward, as he thinks, to the car 
of Slavery. The tone in which he speaks of this 
is to my mind incomprehensible, and it shows 
that, for some reason or other, he has chosen to 
forget the land of his birth and education, with 
all its manifold advantages and blessings. 

Sir, he treats the question as of no importance 
to any except the slave States of the Union. It 
is of trifling importance, he says—not precisely in 
those words, for I do not undertake to quote hi: 
language—but it is of little importance compar- 
atively to the few thousands in Kansas ; as if the 
institutions under which they are to live were of 
no consequence to them! Who should be inter- 
ested but the thousands who are to live there, to 
receive the benefit or suffer the evils which are 
to flow from the institutions established there ? 
It is of consequence to the slave States of 
the Union, he says. Is it none to the free 
States? He does not intimate that it is. It 
is of no comparative importance, he thinks, be- 
cause there are but a few thousand people in 
Kansas, forgetting, as he does, the many thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands who may be 
there in a very short period of time, covering its 
plains, and tilling its valleys until they smile. It 
is not enough to.say that the question is of very 
little comparative importance, as connected with 
them, but it is of great importance to the slave 
States of the Union. They have much feeling 
about it; they are to be consulted about it; but 
he does not intimate that the free States, the 
millions of people who live under Constitutions 
unlike those which have been forced upon Kan- 
sas, can feel any interest in a question whether 
that great Territory is to be opened to them and 
their descendants, freed from a competition with 
that kind of labor which, in my judgment, has 
cursed so large—yes, the largest portion of the 
area of the States of this Union. Sir, these re- 
marks, this tone, this want of sympathy, this 
exultation, this entire forgetfulness of the great 
and much the largest portion of the people of 
this country, in the President’s message, are to 
me mysterious, coming from a man born and 
educated, as the President has been, under in- 
stitutions like those with which he is so famil- 
iar. 

Again, the President very clearly intimates 
that difficulties must arise, in case we refuse to 
admit Kansas as a State under the Lecompton 
Constitution. He warns us, in covert but very 
clear terms, that the people of the slave States 
will be excited on the subject ; that they will not 
be willing to submit to it; and that, therefore, 
with a view to check all the agitation which may 
arise from the rejection of the Constitution which 
has thus been submitted, he counsels that, for 
peace sake, we should adopt it. Sir, I should 
have expected from the Chief Magistrate of this 
Union, sworn to support the Constitution and 
execute the laws, that at the time when he stated 
the danger that there might be excitement, he 
would have intimated an opinion, a wish, that 
such excitement should not arise ; that he would 
have warned the people of the slave as well as 
of the free States, against disobeying the laws ot 
the country. What is the proper tribunal, 
should like to know, to settle this question? Is 
it not Congress? If Congress chooses to settle 
the question adversely to the views of the I = 
dent, and say that Kansas shall not be admitte 
under the Lecompton Constitution, I beg to know 
why he should not counsel the people ot the 
slave States to submit to the majority, who have 
the constitutional right to decide, and have de- 
cided? Why does he warn us that we must pay 
regard to these threats of overturning the Con- 
stitution, of dissolving the Union, and avoid agi- 








Some of these Letters were returned by Mr. 
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pay Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 
the Era, in Cincinnati, Okio. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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THE ERA FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


We have not heretofore encouraged subscrip- 
tions to the Era for lees than @ year, but the 
atate of political affaira, which for the next few 
mouths promises te be of peculiar interest to 
ev:ry friend of Freedom, and the hope of 
greatly enlarging the Era’e circle of readers, 
that the people may be prepared to vote under- 
standivgly at the approaching fall elections, for 
the men who are to represent them in the next 
Congzese, induce us to offer the Pra on the 
fcliowing terma: 

Ten copies for fowr months, beginning March 
lst, five dollars, in advance. 

This will afford an opportunity to our friends 
to give the Era a wide circulation, and also 
enable those subscribers who have been com- 
pelled to discontinue their subscriptions on 
account of the “hard times,” to continue at a 
small advance of money. 

We accompany this offer with the expression 
of our earnest hope that, where it is practica- 
ble, subscriptions will be sent in for a year. 





pa The following contributions are on file for 
pubiication, just as soon as we can find room: 

Mr. Carey on the History of our Currency. 

Tre Public Lands—Voice from Minnesota. 

Sunrise on the Rhigi. 

Bagsani’s Choice. 

The Old Maid’s Story. 

The Pilgrimage of Freedom. i 

The Mind’s Possessions. 

Woman. 

Irish Jamie’s Slippers. 

The Wife’s Mistakes. 

/B:as Aura. 

The Martyrs. 





i gaqy~ Mr, Fessenpen’s Srencu.— Weregretex- 
ceedingly that we have been compelled to omit 
portions of this admirabie speech, for the pur- 
pose cf crowding the main part of it in the Era. 
Oar desire is to accommedate our friends in 
Congress, and at the same time provide for all 
our readers, to the best of our ability, and to 
the extent of our room. 





gpa We are under obiigations to our volunta- 
ry agents for their continued efforts for the 
Era. They understand ita worth and the de- 
mands of the Cause. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVERY EXPOUNDED 
IN THE SENATE. 


Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was once & 
poor man and an industrious mechanic. He 
gradually improved his condition, became an 
active politician, was elected a representative to 
Congrées, and signalized himself by advocating 
Land Reform, the Homestead bill, and several 
measures calculated to make more operative 
the Democratic element in our institutions. 
Next he was chosen Governor of Tennessee, 
and lately he has taken his seat in the Senate 
of the United States, a Senator for eix years. 

It might be supposed that such a man, self- 
made, the advocate of radical Democratic Prin- 
ciples, having worked his way to the highest 
political honore, up from the ranks of the in- 
dustrial classes, the classes who live by their 
Own labor, not that of others, would not feel 
called upon to stand forth as the champion ofa 
system ef labor which subjects one portion of 
the human race to the absolute will and sole 
uses of another portion, But all speculations 
as to the course of Sonthern politicians must 
fail, which overlook the oppressive dominaticn 
of the Slavebolding caste over the mind of the 
Bouth. No matter what the origin, the ante- 
cedenta, or the genera! sympathies, of a public 
man from that section, he must recognise psr- 
amount allegiance to that ruling class, if he 
would escape degradation. Opposition, or even 
indifference to ita pretensicns, in the present 
state of public opinion in the slave States, will 
corsign a men to obscurity, if not something 
worse. 

In the personal discussion which took place 
last week in the Senate between Senators Bell 
and Johnson of Tennessee, Mr. Bell intimated 
that his deep pecuniary interest in Slavery en- 
titled him to more confidence on the part of 
slaveholders than could be claimed by some 
others. Mr. Johnson, willing to consider the 
remark as personal, availed himeelf of the oc- 
cazion to announce that he owned a few slaves: 

“T have not got many slaves; I have got a 

few; but I made them by the industry of these 
hands. Can the Senator say as much? What 
I own cost me more labor and toil than some 
who own thousands, and got them because 
they were the sors of moneyed people.” 
And so, this man of the People stands up 
before the world, boasting of his ownership of 
a few slaves, as if it were a patent of nobility! 
Bat, not satisfied with the announcement that he 
belongs to the Ruling Oider, he takes care to 
inform it that he understands the philosophy of 
Slavery just as well as if he owned a thousand 
negroes—that he understands the reason of de- 
nying wages to working men, just as well as if 
he had never been in ths habit of working for 
wages, and claiming them as his right. “J 
think,” he proudiy exclaims, “I understand the 
bazis on which the institution of Slavery reate;” 
and then he proceeds to present the philosophy 
of the subject, as follows : 
“ Just so long as men are organized as they 
are, physica'ly and mentally, one having more 
brains avd more intellectual power than anoth- 
er, there will be different classes ia society. 
Take the physical mar alone, without reference 
to the intellectual, and forca him in contact 
with the principles of production, and you will 
see that, under certain circumstances, one is 
enabled to produce more than arother. This 
results from our organic structure. 

“ Let me illustrate my meaning by an exam- 

ple: Here are two men, one of whom has double 
the physical sirength of the other, Let ue 
talk about things plainly and homely. I know 
this may be considered in bad taste by some, 
but sometimes the simplest similes best explain 
a subject. Take these two men, the one having 
twice the physica! strength of the other, and 
put them to making rails. I know that is not 
a Senatorial term, but it is a common thing in 
this country. Tho man of double physical 
strength will make twice as many rails in the 
course of a day as the other. Is not thata dif- 
ference between men? The man of double the 
physical strength will increage in wealth, in 
anything to which you apply his labor, twice as 
rapidly as the cther man. So it is with the ex- 
ercise of his brain. This grows out of the or- 
ganic structure of menkind. 

“ When you form a community out of indi- 
viduals, they commence the work of production, 
intellectual and physical ; and, as society movee 
on through time, we find some occupying the 
lower places and some occupying the higher 
places. Ido not care whether you call it sla 
very or servitude; the man who has menial of. 
fices to perform is the slave or the servant, I 
care not whether he is white or black, Servi- 
tude or Slavery growa out of the organic struc- 
ture of man. 

“ All une talk which we hear in deprecation 
of the existerce of Slavery is idle, and a great 








portion of it mere twaddle. Slavery exists; it 
18 an ingredient of society, growing out of man’e 
mental asd phyeical organization ; and the only 


question for us to discuss is, what kind of Sla 
very we shail have; not the cxistence of Sila 


very, for it is in society; it is an element, ai 
ingredient that you cannot get rid of, so long 
: Wil: 
you have white or black Slavery? Shall it be 
voluntary or involuntary? These are the only 

great thing itself, absui 


as man’s organic gtructure is what it is. 


questions. As to the 


exists beyond the reach and the control of man, 
unless he can reconstruct society, and, _ h 
has done that, reorganize the material of whic 


subjects which you comprehend, and where you 
have the right side, you can be perfectly ex- 
plicit, and speak to the point. The fact that 
your argument for Slavery is on its face unin- 
telligible, and, when subj ected to interpretation, 
utterly without point, shows that you either 
have not studied the question, or have no heart 


for it. 


strength of his neighbor, is that a reason why 
he should seize him, send him to his field, and 
make him cut rails for nothing? If so, you 
might have to change places with some of your 
slaves. 


ual power of Senator Jones, is that a reason 
why he should seize him, and drive him to work 
on his plantation ? 


cide whether he shall be a slave or slave-own- 
er? How muck production shall crown him 
with masterdom, how little, sink him to serf- 
dom ? or, shall the quality of the product be 
teken into account? Suppose one man write 
books to instruct and amuse the People, but 
continue poor, producing nothing that may be 
eaten, drunk, or worn—shall he be a slave ! 
Suppose another deal in rags, lay by odds and 
ends, stint himself, lend money like # usurer, 
and by and by come forth a millionaire, the 
very impersonation of Mammon—shall he be a 
slave-owner ? 


many questions before he can make his theory 


viduals,” says Mr. Johnson,“ they commence the 
work of production, intellectual and physical ; 
and as society moves on through time, we find 
some occupying the lower places, and some oc- 
cupying the higher.” Well—what does that 
prove? That the former should be slaves, the 
latter, slave-owners? That the former should 
work for nothing, be bought and sold like 
beasts, and the latter live upon their earnings, 
be the bayers and sellers? Mr. Jobneon’s 
reading must have furnished him with a few 
facts in regard to the progress of society. In 
the beginning of the communities which have 


he | Si 
ociety is composed.” 
Very shallow and confused, Mr. Johnson. On 


of 


Suppose one man have twice the physical 


a 

se 
ly 
Suppose Senator Bell have twice the intellect- 


Is the amouat of a man’s production to de- | th 


at 


H 


to 


This Senatorial philosopher must answer 


it any case at all. 
“ When you form a community out of indi- 


b 


grown up into nations as they now exist, the 
masses of the people were slaves; a few greut 
barons monopolized all power and dignity. As 
“ society moved on through time,” in the lan- 
guage of the philosophical Senator, the masses 
began to emerge from obscurity, the barons to 
lose power—the lower places became higher, 
the higher, lower—until Slavery finally ceased, 
and, although ranks and clasges still existed, 
the law recognised all men, whatever their po- 
sition, as cqual in rights, and equally entitled 
to protection. The progress of society, Mr. 
Johnson, is from Barbarism and Slavery, to 
Civilization and equal Freedom. 

Unable up to this point to make a single | 0 
statement bear upon the conclusion that Sla- 
very exists as & normal institution, unable to 
show the slightest logical connection between 
his theory about production and the progress 
of society, and this most dismal conclusion, he | 2 
boldly ventures a downright assertion which he 
evidently fancies must decide the whole ques- 
tion. “Ido not care whether you call it Sla- 
very or servitude; the man who has menial 
offices to perform is the slave or the servant, I 
care not whether he is white or black.’ 


“ Menial offices” are services rendered by | ° 


P 


and servants are of two kinds, free and slave. | © 
Servitude is a word defining service in general— | © 
Slavery is only one form of servitude. To say that 
the man who performs menial cffices is the ger- 
vant or the slave, is simply to say, that he per- 
forms menial offices! Ard such is the cum and 


° : ~~ 
this great law of man’s “ organic structure, 15 


tified with that structure, that you must not ouly 
reconstruct society, but the materials out of 


yourself to the great law of justice, do as you 
would wish to be dons by, and you will cease to 
be aslaveholder. Live in perfect harmony with 
your “organic structure,” and you will be 
neither a slave nor slave-owner. 


The First Great Measure of the Administation. 


nominally sustained by thirty-seven out of six- 
ty-two members. - ton 
commenting on the opposition to it, gives ut: 
terance in vulgar terms to the indignation of} . 


publicans should 


enough that this conglomerate brotherhood 
should pig together in the eame sty. But it is 
worthy of ‘especial wonder’ that Democrats 
should be found to vote persistently with them 


measure did wisely and nobly in killing the 
monster which sprung from the loving embra- 
ces of Douglas, Hale, & Co., and in throwing 
the responsibility of the disasters which may 
follow upon the right shoulders.” 


as well as foes, for the substitute it so bitterly 
denounces was the work specially of Mr. Pugh, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Johuson, of Tennessee ; and 
no one did more to defeat the original bill than 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia. Possibly the Admin- 
istration may succeed, by flourishing its whip 
about the ears of these Senators, in bringing 
them to repentance. 


tion. First, it submitted a project for a large 
and permanent increaae of the standing army, 
involving numerous appointments, through 
which the President would have been able to 
bring his patronage to bear decidedly on the 
course of legislation. 
tary Affairs, a majority being friends of the 
President, rejected the project, and through 
their chairman, Mr. Jefferson Davis, reported 
another bill, the firat section of which provided 
for adding thirty companies to the regular 
army, two to each regiment; the second section, 
authorizing the President to raise the number 
of the rank and file of each company when in 
the field from fifty-six to ninety-six- The whole 


the regular army twenty-five thousand strong. 
This increase was to be permanent—no pro- 
vision was made looking to future redugticn. 
The reasons urged in support of it were, the 


quits metaphysics somewhat impatiently, and | country. The Republicans were united in op- 
position to any permanent increase of the regu- 
lar army, and it was soon found that the Ad- 
ministration party could not be rallied in sup- 


was hardly treated with respect. Mr. Gwin, 


servants, more particularly domestic servants— | tute for the bill of the Committee, but it re- 


easier to kill the substitute than the originai 
bill. 


avery, which, Mr. Johnson says, is £0 iden- 





THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMY BILL— I 


The defeat of the Army Bill in the Senate is 
severe blow to the Administration. It had 
t its heart upon the measure, and could hard- 
doubt of its success in @ body in which it was 


The Washington Union, 


e Administration : 
“Tt is not at all eurprising that the Black Re- 
pursue this course, and that 


ed into their mysteries, and who worehip so 


and the Senator from New 
and cry aloud—it is natural 


ampshire, kneel 


defeat the measures of the Administraticn, 


“The true frieuds of the Administration 


In its blind anger, the Union strikes at friends 


The record of the proceedings on this army 
ill is anything but flattering to the Administra- 


Tke Committee on Mili- 


umber, thus added, would be 7,000, making 


eceseities cf the service, and the wants of the 


ort of such a policy. : 
As for the project of the Administration, it 


n the 27th of January, moved it as a substi- 
eived only eight votes, and of them two were 


ast by members who thought it would be 


After many Cebates, in which the opposition 


Chandier, Clark, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, | 


Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, King, Pugh, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, 
Toombs, Trumbull, and Wilson—26, 


Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, 
Green, Hammond, Hunter,, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkaneas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Wright, and 
Yules—25. 


tee, aa follows : 


28" | Chandler, Clark, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
their neophytes, who have been recently initi-| f),.las, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
: Gwin, Hale, Hamtin, Harlan, Houston, John- 
devoutly now at the dusky shrine where Gree-| , 
ley, Abby Kelly, mous, Sumner, Toombs, Trumbull, and Wil- 
son—27, 


Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, 
Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
; Sebastian, Slidell, Siuart, Thompson of Ken- 
and in the attempt to enforce upon it @ measure | ; 
and a policy which would only embarrass 1t, 
and which was intended by its supporters to 


embarrass it. 1 18; “noophytes,” 2, Broderick and Douglas ; 


“ nigging together in the same sty”’ with them, 
(in the language cf the President’s organ,) Bell, 
Crittenden, Gwin, Houston, Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Push, and Tcombs. 


amended—that is, on Mr. Pugh’s bill—and it 
was decided in the negative: r 


ercn, Crittenden, Dougias, Green, Gwin, Hous- 
ton, Johnson of Tennessee, Mallory, Pugh, 
Seward, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, and 
Tocembs—16. & 


Bigler, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Clay, Dixon, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Hammond, Har- 
lan, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
King, Masen, Polk, Sebastian, Simmons, Sli- 


deli, Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Trum- 
bull, Wiisou, Wright, and Yulee—35, 


on this voie: 


measure did wisely and nobly in killing the 


of Douglas, Hale, & Co., and in throwing the 
responsibility of the disasters which may follow, 


substance of this tremendous assertion by our 
philosophical Senator. We suppose he intend- 
ed to aszert, that the man who performs menial 
offices is a slave, be he white or black. If he 
did not mean this, he meant nothing: if he did 
mean this, he uttered an absurdity. Your coach- 
man, your ostler, your waiter, your valet, per- 
form menial offices, and therefore, you say, 
are slaves, whether they be white or black. Let 
us see. Your coachman, fcr example, is a free 
white man. You make a contract with him to 
pay him twenty dollars a month, for which he 
agrees to take care of your coach and horses, 
and to drive you. If you fail to pay him, he 
can sue you: if he does not like your service, 
he can leave you at the end of the month. Do 
you make contracts with a slave? Can he sue 
you? Can he leave your service? If you 
strike your free coachman, he can strike back, 


battery. Can your slave do that? On election 
day, he mingles with other independent voters, 


or bring an action against you for assault and 


to the bill reported by Mr. Davis grew stronger 
and stronger, Mr. Toombs moved to strike cut 
the first section, 80 as to reduce the number cf 
troops demanded, from 7,000 to 4,000. 
Mr. Davis, anxious now for the fate of the 
measure, pledged himself to withdraw the sec- 
ond section, if the first were permitted to stand; 
and Mr. Biggs, cf North Carolina, agreed to 
vote against striking it out, with the under- 
standing that a provision should be moved, ma- 
king the increase temporary. 
February 11th, the motion to strike out the 
first section was lost—yeas 25, nays 26. 
Yeas — Messrs. Bell, Chandler, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Houston, Johnson of Tennessee, King, 
Pearce, Pugh, Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—25. 
Nays—Messra. Allen, Bayard, Biggs, Big- 
ler, Bright, Brcderick, Brown, Cameron, Ciay, 
Davis, Evans, Fitch, Hammond, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Jones, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, 
Seward, Stideil, Stuart, Thomson of New Jer- 
sey, Wright, and Yulee—26. 


clared policy 
& certain t 
and 2 specific purpose. 


THE TEST—THE PROSCRIPTIVE POLICY OF 


and probably votes one way, while you vote an- 
other. Is your slave a voter? You reckon 
your glave as your property—price, $1,200— 
you can bring him to the auction-block, while 
you keep his wife and children in your house, to 
gerve your wants. Can you deal thus with your 
free coachman? 
The man who cannot understand the differ- 
ence between free labor and slave labor, is not 
fit to enlighten the Sanate of the United States 
on the philosophy of Stavery. 
Siill, dissatisfied with his own argumonts, Mr. 
J shnson takes refuge in vague generalizations. 
“ Slavery exists”—“ grows out of the organic 
structure of man”—grows “ out of man’s mer- 
tal and physical organization ”—“ exists beyond 
the reach and control of man, unless he can re" 
construct scciety, and, after he has dono that, 
reorganize the materials of which society is com- 
posed,” 
“The organic structure of man”—what is it, 
Mr. Johnson? A body and souimand to the soul 
belong understanding, reason, conscience, will, 
appetites, passions. Thegreat duty of mantohim- 
self is, to seek his own highest development and 
happiness, spiritual and physical, and this can 
be doze only by subjecting his appetites, pas. 
eions, and affections, to the rule of conscience. 
His duty beyond himself is, to love God with 
all his heart, and his neighbor as himself. Such 
is man’s “organic structure”—and in what 
part of it does Mr. Johnson find authority, war. 
rant, or excuse, for Slavery—for a system which 
subjects one man to the sbaolute wiil of an- 
other, makes one man the property of another, 
to be used by him, for his own sole pleasure 
and profit? When a man, inflamed by revenge 
or anger, strikes another dead, he acts from an 
“organic” passion, if Mr, Johnson so pleases, 
but in violation of the law of his “ organic struc- 
ture,” which demands that reason and con- 
science should reign supreme over appetite and 
passion. He ia a murderer. Theft, fornication, 
drunkennes, slavery, grow out of “ organic” 
passions, to use Mr. Johnsou’s favorite term, 
but passions, which, instead of being in subjec- 
sion to the law of man’s “organic structure,” 
have trampled upon the law, and trimphed over 
reason and conscience. The “organic strue- 
turo”’ of man requires that he should respect 
the rights of his fellow man as he respects hie 
own; that be should be as careful to avoid in- 
juring his neighbor’s interests, as his own; that 
he should be willing to allow him the same op- 
portunities for usefulness, happiness, ani pro- 
gross, as he seeks for himeelf—in a word, that 
he shou!d do to cthers as he would have others 


the President to reduce the army at the end of 


A proviso was then adopted, proposed by 
Administration Senators, making it the duty of 


two yeara, or sooner, if the exigency of the pub- 
lic service required, to its present force—and 
the second section was stricken out. 
February 18, the fourth section of the bill 
changing the order of promotion, was stricken 
out, on motion of Mr. Chandler of Michigan, 
Senators Hunter and Mason of Virginia, voting 
with others for the motion. 
By this time, the bill had been radically 
changed—first, so as to provide for an increase 
of only four thousand men ; secondly, to provide 
for a temporary, not permanent, increase—and 
these changes were the joint work of Republi- 
can and Administration Senators. A perma- 
nent increase of the standing army was against 
the feeling of a large majority of the Senate, 
The question now arose, shall the increase 
be of regulars or volunteers? Mr. Wilson 
moved @ substitute, proposing the employment 
of volunteers, but subsequently yielded his own 
project to one of Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, 
for the employment of volunteers, not to exceed 
three thousand men, At the same time, Mr. 
Hunter gave notice of a substitute, providing 
for the increase of rezular troops, to the num- 
ber of four thousand. 
The question being taken on Mr. Johngon’s 
substitute, February 25th, it was lost: 
Yeas—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameror 
Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Douslas, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Ham. 
lin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Tennessee 
King, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, and 
Wilson—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Crittenden, Evans, 
Fitch, Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, 
Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thom- 
son cf New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—2¢6, 
The Union is not surprised that “ Black Re- 
publicans,” and “their neophytes,” meaning 
Mr. Douglas and his friends, should “ pig to. 
gether in the same sty.” Ia the praceding 
votes changing the character of the bill, such 
men as Hunter, Mason, and Biggs, “ pigved 
together in the same sty ” with the Elack Re- 
publicang, to use the elegant language of this 
Administration organ. In this vote, it will be 
o served that while Mr. Stuart, one of “the 
neopaytes,” votes with the Administration, 
Toomba snd Johnson of Tennessee “ pig to- 
gether in the same sty” with “the Black Re- 
publicans.” 

Mr. Hunter now moved to amend the original 








which there seems to 


be g0 much difficulty, it 


do tohim. The exact opposite, in all points, of 











| would have been to add about three or four ty which would 
| thousand go" 


This was adopted : 
Yeas—Mersrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, | 


Youglas, Durkee, Messenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, | 


Jays — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 


And this amendment was then adopted, as a 
ubstitute for the bill reported by the Commit- 


Yeas — Meesrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 


on of Tennessee, King, Pugh, Seward, Sim- 


Nays — Mecssre. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 


a : : a 
ucky, Thomsen of New Jersey, Wright, and 
Pulee—25. 

In the affirmstive—“ Black Repdblicans,” 


The question was then taken on the bill, as 


Yeas—Merars. Bell, Bigge, Broderick, Cam-| g 


Nays— Messara. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 


Doolittle, Durkee, Evanr, Fessenden, Fitch, 


So the bill was rejected. 
Read the comment of the President’s organ 


“The trae friends of the Administration 


monster which sprung from the loving embraces 


upon the right shoulders,” 

The Union is az blind asa bat. Mr. Doug- 
las took no part in shaping the bill or the 
amendments. “The monster” was the off- 
spring cf Mesers, Johnson and Pugh, firm 
friends of the Administration ; and if all who 
voted against it finally, acted “wisely and no- 
bly,” and are the “true friends of the Adminis- 
iration,” the Black Republicans must be pre- 
eminent favorites at the White House, for they 
constitute a majority of the negative vote; 
while such falze friends as Biggs, Green, Hous- 
ton, Johcson of Texnneszee, Mallory, Pugh, and 
Toombs, voted for the “ monster!” 
But, leaving tbe Union to scold ita friends in 
its cwn gelect style, we congratulate the coun- 
try that there is to he no increase of a Standing 
Army, oud that 2 bad Administration has failed 
in ita first great meacura, in a bedy where it 
boasts an overwhelming majority. In the rec- 
ord presented, cur friends will observe the con- 
sistent and msuly position occupied throughout 
the struggle by the Republican Senators: And 
they will cbserve another thing—that Mr. 
Seward voted ail the way through precisely the 
same way, in perfect consistency with his de- 
; which was, to grant the President 
ber of troops, for a limited time 









THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The Richwend (Va) Enquirer, while warm- 
ly advocating the admission of Kansas as a 
State under the Leesmpton Constitution, dep- 
recates the policy of making it a party teat: 
“TF every Democrat who differs from the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the propriety of ac- 
cepiing the Levompton Constitution is to be 
denounced as an enemy by the adherents of the 
Administration, there will soon be such a 
schism in the party ag may leave Mr. Buchan- 
an but a handful of friends—we mean men who 
are received iate brotherheod by those who 
would drive off from him every Democrat who 
opposes the admission of Kansas without fur- 
ther ecrditions, ' It seems to us that such a 
sé is suicidal,” 





Me 





The Washington Union does not think so. It 
insists upon “ party allegiance to the measures 
of adnsiscion ’”’—* 2, measure,” it says, “ which 
the Hnquirer propcses to float withont rudder 
or ruddermen, upon the troubled waters of our 
politics.” And the Union, in this matter, 
doubtless speaks by authority. Already it 
characterizes Mr. Douglas and his associates 
as “the neophytes of Black Republicanism,” 
and classes them with “Greeley and Abby 
Kelly,” types of all that is disorganizing and 
odious in Southern opinion. The President 
alao has commenced dealing vengeance on the 
heads of the political friends of the Mlinois 
Senator, and Governor Wize, if he does not find 
himself au object of the open hostility of that 
functionary, ust calculate on the loss of his 
confidences. 
The “organ” eannot find epithets bad enough 
for the independent members of the Democratic 
Party who incisS upon the right of the People 
of Kansas io decide upon their own Constitu- 
tion. In an editorial of Tuesday last, they are 
stigmatized as “absconding Democratic poli- 
ticians of the North "—“ apostate Democratic 
coalitionisis ”—“ refuse Democratic politicians, 
who have sloughed off from the national party 
to join the howling and rabid secessionists "— 
“exhibiting ail the impotent animosity to the 
canse which they hate because they betrayed 
it, that foiled malevolence could inspire ”— 
“apostate men who have deserted their party 
for their party’s good: ” it finds their likeness 
in the “ viper which sought to sting the bosom 
which had warmed it into life”—in “the ven- 
omous and impstent reptile,” “ which bit the file 
in impotent rege”—and it looks forward to that 
hour whea “in proportion to the honor and 
triumph of the National Democracy, in this 
achievement ” [forcing a Constitution upon a 
reluctant Pecple,| “will the shame and dis- 
grace of the apostates from ,their cause be 
crushing |” 

The Administration—for it is responsible 
for this vindictive policy —has drawn the 
sword and thrown away the scabbard. Its re- 
solve iz, a war of extermination. Douglas, 
Walker, Wise, Stanton, and other advocates of 
Popular Sovereignty, against Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, and the Delaware Crossing, are never to 
be forgiven—they and their; friends must be 
destroyed. 





the poor old gentleman at the;},White House, 
who has fallen into the hands of the Disunion- 
iste, equal to this formidable enterprise? Is 
Douglas, for example, the man*tofbow submis- 
sively to Executive vengeance? Has he no 





bill, by striking out all after the enacting clause, 
and inserting a provision the effect ef which 


diers, rank and file, to the regular crisis to the Republican movement, than be 
army, should the Presideat deem the exigencies | crushed out by Executive Despotiam, acting in 
of the service to require such an addition—to , support of an infamous usurpation ? 
which society is formed, before you can get rid | serve for two years, when they were to be dis- 
it! We show hima better way: conform | cherged. an easy task to reconcile the Party to, its policy. 
Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, moved a substitute, pro- Having a clear majority in the Senate, it will 
viding for the addition of volunteers, not regu-| hasten the Lecompton Constitution through 
lars, to be employed only twelve months, instead | 
of two years. 


that body, and it relies upon its patronage to 
secure its passago through the House. Once 
admitted, the question of Kansas can no longer 
be an issue—the Democratic masses, having 
nothing to quarrel about, will again harmo- 
nize, leaving the few disaffected, rebellious lead- 
ers without an issue, without support. The 
Party will rally around the President, while 
they will lose all position and influence, or, to 
save themselves from political death, be con- 
strained to take refuge in the Republican Par- 
ty. The Slave Power, and the President, its 
agent, of course are not altogether blind to the 
hazards of such a game. The rebel leaders 
may prove more formidable than they imagine. 
They may be able to produce such a division 
in the Democratic ranks at the North as shall 
result in the utter overthrow of what is called 
the National Democracy, but what is, in fact, 
the Slavery Party. Some of them, owing to 
their sectional position, will be probably dis- 
abled for active effort; but Mr. Douglas and 
his friends may be able, by co-operation with 
the Republicans, to take signal vengeance on 
the Power that is waging unrelenting war 


the slaveholders take these possibilities into 
the account or not, they are,» now too far com- 
mitted to recede without loss of power and po- 
sition: they must go forward in the course they 
have marked out, cost what it may. 


Lecomptop Convention of Indiana, dated Feb- 


that he had retreated from his position, and 
gone over to the Administration on the Kan- 


tion the views he maintained in his letter to 
the President, and which he had advocated in 
Kansas. 
accepted the Governorship, but with the ex- 
plicit understanding that the People should 
have the right to vote upon the Constitution 
by which they were to be governed; and that 
the President knew this, 
say, in so many words, that the President be- 
trayed him, but he plainly shows that that is 
his opinion. 


pending in the Territory, and could be pre- 
vented only by the bayonet, or by the wise 
and safe policy he advocated, of submitting 
the Constitution to the popular vote. The 
President was fully apprized of the state of 
things—and he knew that peace was preserved 
only by the pledges given to the People that 
they should have a fair opportunity of voting 
upon the Constitution. 


President and all his Cabinet. 
pledges given by me in good faith, and any 


But, will this be an easy achievement? Is 


rather ally itself in the present 


The Administration fancies that it will have 


Cc 


gainst him. Whether the Administration and | ¢ 





GOVERNOR WALKER. 
The letter of Governor Walker to the Anti- 


uary 20th, is a sufficient answer to the report 
et in circulation by the Philadelphia Bulletin, 


a8 Question. He reiterates without qualifica- 


He asserts that he never would have 


Mr. Walker does not 


He eays, Revolution and Civil War were im- 


“These were pledges well known to the 
They were 


abandonment of them now on wy part, after 
the people had accepted and acted upon them, 
would be to cover myself with infamy and dis 
honor. Whatever, then, may be the action of 
the wavering, timid, or corrupt, menace and 
proscription have no terrors for me.” 


And if these pledges were given with the 
knowledge and sanction of the President and 
Cabinet, as Mr. Walker asserts, how can they 
escape the “infamy and dishonor” which he 
says would attach to him, had he abandoned 
them. After reviewing the oppressive course 
pursued by the Administration towards Kan- 
sas, Mr. Walker exclaims, indignantly— 


“ Where are we, and in what direction are 
we Grifiing? Are we upon the banks of the 
Bosphorus or Danube, or upon soil conse- 
crated to popular sovereignty by the blood 
of the Revolution? Is it Executive edicts or 
sovereign rights that constitute the liberties of 
our country? Are we freemen ‘ who know 
our rights, and knowing dare maintain,’ or are 
we vassals, serfs, or slaves, palace slaves, that 
will cringe or change at the stamp of the foot 
of a master? Is it the people and the States, 
as represented in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, who are to record their votes 
as indicated by their unbiased judgment; or 
are they merely to register Execu.ive edicts, 
under penalties for refusal of denunciation and 
proscription? Is the President the master cr 
the servant of the people, that he should thus 
dictate to them, or their representatives, under 
threats of exclusion from the party of their 
choice? Is Democracy a name and a shadow, 
or a substance? It means the power of the 
people. This is its vital essence. Or has it lost 
its true signification, or are we moving from it 
with viewless but rapid strides towards despotic 
power, to make and unmake the rules of politi- 
cal faith, under pains and penalties abhorrent 
to the souls of freemen? Is this the eighty- 
second year of our independence, or is it the 
first year of American Monarchy, that is now 
dawaing upon us?’’ 


The first year of King James, by the grace 
of Slavery. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


—_— 


In the Senate, Mr. Collamer continued and 
concluded his able speech in defence of his 
minority report upon the Kansas bill. 
In the House, the bill fixing the number and 
compensation of clerks, messengers, and labor- 
erg, in the employ of the House, came up for 
debate. The bill reduces the amount paid for 
these officers of the House. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 
The Senate’s joint resolution in reference to 
the doings of the Naval Board was called up 
by Mr. Seward, of Georgia, on a motion to re- 
consider. Mr. Davis, of Maryland, made a 
spirited speech against the resolutlon, Mr. 
Mills, of South Carolina, followed in an eloquen 
speech in its favor, and against the action of 
the Naval Board. Mr.Chapman followed upon 
the same side. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


A mass meeting of the Democrats of Indiana 
opposed to the Lecompton iniquity met at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Indianapolis, February 23. The 
attendance was very large, and the enthusiasm 
great. 
Resolutions were adopted, proclaiming the 
right of the people to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States, 
as guarantied to Kansas and Nebraska by the 
organic law, and by the principle of the Kan- 
gas-Nebraska act, practically applied; that 
Congress is bound to admit new States only 
upon Constitutions which have been ratified ata 
fair election by the vote of the people ; that, by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, in the people was 
vested the right to ratify or reject by the ballot- 
box any Constitution framed for their govern- 
ment ; that after January, 1858, neither Kan- 
sas nor any other Territory ought to be admit- 
ted into the Union, unless the qualified voters 
have been permitted to exercise the right of 
accepting or rejecting the Constitution framed 
for them; that the policy of forciog Kansas 
into the Union upon the Constitution which she 
has already legally rejected at the ballot-box 
by a large majority, is ruinous; that Stephen 
Arnold Douglas is entitled to the gratitude and 
applause of the American Democracy, for his 
bold and triumphant vindication of his princi- 
ples of self-government ; that the Convention 








frioncs, no strengih in the Democratic Party ? 
Does be not reygesent a seatiment in that Par- 


pledges him their firm and undivided sup- 


‘that a general Convention of the Northwest | | 
assemble at Chicago, or sone suitable place. 


menced his series of lectures on Slavery at the 
South. The character of his lectures we may 
learn from the subjoined extract, which we get 
from a New Orleans journal : 


erend gentleman, “ where I expect to go after 
my death, if I find a regular-built Abolitionist 
there, I shall conclude that he has practised a 
fraud upon the doorkeeper ; for, in my opinion, 


more business in our Father’s Kingdom than 


he captured the filibusters.” 


Lecompton held a third meeting on Wednesday 
evening of last week, all the members being 
present except the Hon. John Letcher, who was 
detained at home by indisposition. 
propositions were offered, upon which the vote 
waa 7 to 7; each being consequently lost. A 
resolution was adopted, calling upon General 
Calhoun for some further information. 
comvnittee finally adjourned until the succeed- 
ing Wednesday night. 


of Illinois, meetings have been held by the De- 
mocracy, and resolutions unanimously adopted, 
disapproving, in the strongest terms, the policy 
of admitting Kansas with the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. The Democracy of the remaining 


opinions. The Illinois Democracy are united 
on this question.” 6 


Ohio House of Representatives, on the 20th, 
rose to @ question of privilege. 
the broadest possible terms, and denounced as 
false and groundless, the story that any portion 
of the Democratic members of the Legislature 
had written private letters to Senator Pugh, 
withdrawing the instructions of the Ohio Leg- 
islature against the Lecompton Constitution. 


story in our last paper. 











Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, has com- | | 


“When I get to heaven,” continued the rev- 


Kansas agitator and Freedom shrieker has no 


ommodere Paulding had in Nicaragua when 


The Special House Committee of fifteen upon 
Various 


The 


The States, of this city, Bays: 
“Tn seventy or more of the hundred counties 


ounties will hold meetings, and utter similar 


Mr. Christy, a Democratic member of the 


He denied, in 


We printed Senator Pugh’s denial of the 





For the National Era. 
THE MIND’S POSSESSIONS. 


BY PHEBE CARY, 





There is no comfort in the world 
But I in thought have known, 
No bliss for any human heart 
I cannot dream my own; 
And fancied joys may often be 
More real than reality. 


I have a house in which to live, 
Not grand, but very good, 
A hearth:fire always warm and bright, 
A board with daintiest food ; 
And I, when tried with care or doubt, 
Go in and shut my sorrows out. 


I have a father, one whose thought 
Goes with me when I roam; 
A mother, watching in some door 
‘Lo see her chiid come home ; 
And sisters, in whose dear eyes shine 
Such fondness, looking into mine. 


Ihave a friend, who sees in me 
What none beside can sec, 

Who, looking kindly on me, says, 
“ Dear, you are dear to me! ” 

A friend, whese smile is never diin, 

And I can never change to him. 


My boys are very gentle boys, 
And when I see them grown, 

They’re truer, braver, nobler men 
Than any I have known; 

And all my girls are fair and good, 

From infancy to womanhood. 


So with few blessings men can see, 
Or I myself could name, 

Home, love, and all that love can bring, 
My mind has power to claim, 

And life ean never cease to be 

A good and pleasant thing to me. 





KANSAS NEWS. 


Under date of February 13, the Lawrence 
correspondent of the New York Times writes: 
“The Territorial Legislature practically clo- 
sed its session at 12 o'clock last night, and Gov. 
Denver closed a!l communication with them at 
that hour, as he claims that the forty-days, to 
which they are limited by the organic act, ex- 
pired at that time. 
“An important question to the people of Kan- 
sas hargs upon this contingency. The chief 
act of the session—the great measure of the 
times, to which the people of the whole country 
look for relief, viz: the bill providing for the 
election of delegates to a Constitutional Con- 
vention —was not sent to the Governor until 
Wednesday morning, the 10th instant ; and he 
is allowed three days in which to examine all 
bills by statute. By this limitation, the Gov- 
ernor holds the bill in his pocket, and the ses- 
sion runs out, while the people have no relief. 
I enclose the bill entire. 
“Ata late hour last night, Mr. Hanna offered 
the followiag resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 
“¢ Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Kansas, the Council coneur- 
ring, That we do hereby, for the ast time, sol- 
emuly protest against the admission of Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion; that we hurl back, with scorn, the libel- 
lous charge contained in the message of the 
President accompanying the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, to the effect that the freemen of Kan- 
sas are a lawless people; that, relying upon the 
justice of our cause, we do hereby, ia behalf of 
the people we represent, solemnly pledge our- 
selves to each other, to our friends in Congress 
aud in the States, our lives, our fortunes, aud 
our sacred honors, to resist the Lecompten 
Conatitution and Government by the force of 
arms, if necessary; that, in this perilous hour 
of our history, we appeal to the civilized world 
for the rectitude of our pcsition, and call upon 
the friends of Freedom everywhere to array 
themselves against the last act of oppression in 
the Kansas drama. 
“¢ Resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to immediately transmit certified copies of these 
resolutions to the President, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the President of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United States, 
and to our member in Congress, and that the 
same be presented to both branches of Con- 
gress.’ 
“ A Mass Convention meets to-day, to consult 
for harmony and success. The Topeka Legia- 
lature are passing laws.” 
The members of the famous Lecompton Con- 
vention, it is well known, have nearly all fled the 
Territory. We copy below two advertisements 
from the Kansas Star of Empire. Messrs. Wells 
and McKown were members of the Lecompton 
Convention : 
Notice.—By order of the Probate Court of 
Douglas county, K. T.,I will proceed to hire to 
the highest bidder, in the city of Oxford, John- 
son county, K. T., near little Santa Fe, Mo., on 
the firat day of January next, four negro women, 
one negro man, and two negro boys, the prop- 
erty of Newton Carry, deceased. Given under 
my hand, this 15th December, 1857. 

W.S. We ts. 
Slaves for Sale!—I offer for sale, privately, 
two valuable servants. The conditions of the 
sale will be the securing of a good home, where 
humane treatment will be extended. Call at 
this office, upon Grorce W. McKown. 


The Territorial Legislature, previous to its 
adjournment, passed an act defining the judi- 
cial districts of Kansas. The object of the act 
was and is to assign Judges Cato and Lecompte 
districts without population. The Kansas cor- 
respondent of the New York Post says: 

“You will perceive that the bill assigns 
Judges Lecompte and Cato to districts border- 
ing on the Rocky Mountains, and almost unten- 
anted, except by Indians; and gives to Judge 
Williams, who has not yet rendered himself ob 
noxious to the Free State men, the entire pop- 
ulated portion of the Territory. Of the thirty- 
seven Representatives present at the final pas- 
sage of the bill, but one, Mr. Bennett, the 
Pro-Slavery member from Atchison county, 
voted in the negative; his sole remaining 
political colleague, Mr. Miller, begging to 

be excused from voting. Lest some of your 
readera should imagine that the Territorial Leg- 


have transcended ¢ 
them that the org 


are these sharks of the Administration 1i 
Gane enike ministration likely to 


will certainly catch them, or drive them to other | 
waters, either of which effects will be ¢ 
salutary and acceptable.” 


and clerks of the Shawnee election have been 
arrested, aud testify that the poll at Shawnee | 
Was taken to Westport, and 300 names added 
thereto at that place. Mr. Clarkson, Postmaster 
at Leavenworth, was burned in eflizy, and 
threats were made to hang him, if caught. 


about 163 honest votes polled. The polls closed 
at nine o’clock P, M. Karly the next morning, 
he and the other clerk went over to Westport, 
Mo., and there, in Col. Boone’s store, added sev. 
eral hundred names to those of the bona fide 
voters. The names were read to them from 
some list, bya son of Rey. “Tom Johnson” 
and other Pro-Slavery men. The judges cer- 
tificates (which had been made out on separate : 
sheets of paper) were pasted on at the foot of !0‘ty interest of romance and adventure, en 


these bogus returns, and they were then gent to 
Calhoun. 


Intelligencer, writes : 


returned over nine hundred votes. 
fray, one of the clerks of the election there, was 
examined under oath. After some hesitation, 
he finally gave a full history of the affair. He 
swore there were but about one hundred and 
sixty-three honest votes polled. 
closed at nine o’clock, P. 
morning, he and the. other clerk went over to 


believe the first daily paper in Kansaa, entitled 
the Daily Times. It is published at Leaven-! where; but not one in a hundred 
worth, and is edited in a spirited manner. 
The last number of the Kansas Herald of | view, it was the severity of that eel 
Freedom received at this office denies, in the | that patient and earnest address to whi 
strongest language, the assertions of Wastern | gave himself when he actually commen: 
newspapers that it is in favor of the Lecomp- the age of sixteen, to prepare for life, that cis! 
| made him the man he became. , 
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heir powera, [ will remind 
y confers that ae on ian | Thus 
the meshes of its own net. It | 
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The Leavenworth Zimes says that the judges 


One of the clerks swore that there were but 


The Kansas correspondent of the National 


‘ ; , 
“Shawnee precinct, as you will remember, 


C. C. Gog- 


The polls 
M. Early the next 


Westport, Missouri, and there, in Col. Boone’s 


store, added several hundred names to those of 
the bona fide voters. The names were read to 
them from some liet, by a son of Rev. ‘Tom 
Johnson,’ and other Fro-Slavery men. The 
judges’ certificates (which had been made out 
on separate sheets of paper) were pasted on at 
the foot of these bogus returns, 
then sent to Mr. Calhoun. 
orated this testimony fully, and swore that sev- 
eral hundred names had been added to the 
returns after the polls were closed and they 
had made out their certificates. 


and they were 
The judges corrob- 


“The Spring Hill returns showed a Free 


State majority. The Pro-Slavery messenger 
by whom they were sent in, never delivered 
them, and now swears that he lost them on the 
way. 


We have received the firat number of we 


ton Constitution. We quote its language : 
“We have but one voice in regard to that in- | 


than for the brief period required to frame a | 
new Constitution, we are in favor of revolution; 
and when we see no other mode of getting rid 


influence we possess to induce the 
revolutionize, and, if necessary, to fight the 
General Government to finally defeat the 
damnable usurpation; we are ready for that. | 
“ The people have elected the cflicera under | 
the Lecompton Constitution. If it is made the | 


representatives of the people, without regard to | 
the provisions of that Constitution, will take 

measures to frame a new Constitution. If they 

are prevented from doing thia by Federal inter- 

ference, then, as a last resort, our people will 

appeal to the God of Battles.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial contains a letter, 

dat eavenworth city, which informs us that 

at a meeting held on the 13th inst. a commit- 

tee was appointed to visit the legislative candi- 

dates under the Lecompton Constitution, who 

were on the Calhoun ticket, and ascertain from 

them whether or not they intend accepting the 

certificate of election, if tendered them by Cal- 

houn. 

Those of them who have been waited upon, de- 

clare their intention to refuse the certificates, if 
tendered to them. This pledge is given in wri- 

ting. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this story, 

and are inclined to doubt ail of its kind. Ifthe 
Lecompton Constitution goes through Con- 
grese, we have no satisfactory evidence that 
Calhoun and the Pro-Slavery party in Kansas 
will take the State Government into their own 

hands. 


——. —~» — 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The defeat of the army bill in the Senate 
causes & good deal of discussion and excitement 
in Congress and out of it. It is romored that 
the Administration does not take its defeat 
kindly. 

The venerable Mr. Giddings delivered a man- 
ly speech on the Slavery question in the House 
last Friday. The members crowded thickly 
around him, and listened to his speech with great 
attention. We trust that the noble old man 
will live to deliver many a speech more against 
the commonenemy. __ 


The negress, Jenny, convicted some time 
since of the murder of her mistress, in Alexan- 
exandria county, Va., was hung at Alexandria 
on Friday last. 


The telegraph reporis from New Oorleans 
that the South has already opened the African 
slave trade, and that a depot for Mizsiesippi has 
been opened on Pearl river, where cargoes 
have been received, ard scld. 


Senator Bayard, of Delaware, seems to be 
committed against Lecompton. In 1853, he 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Delaware, and made a speech, in the course 
of which he said: “I am free to declare, for 
myself, that, let other men think as they may, 
my hand shall never be put to a paper sanction- 
ing a Constitution, unless that Constitution is 
to be submitted to the people for their ratifica- 
tion.” 

The Ohio Democracy, or that part of it op- 
posed to the Lecompton juggle, have isaued a 
call for a grand mass meeting of the people of 
the whole State, to be held at Columbus, on 
the 10th of March next. The names appended 
to the call compose a majority of the most in- 
fluential Ohio Democrats; and among them, 
the name of Mr. Payne, who came so near be- 
ing elected Governor of the State last fall. 


At a meeting of the Democracy held recently 
in Hartford, Connecticut, to elect delegates to 
the State Convention, Douglas Democrats were 
selected, by a vote of two to one. This is do- 
ing pretty well, when it is remembered that 
every Democratic newspaper in that State is 
for Lecompton, nearly every proprietor of these 
journals holding a Government office. 


The Gubernatorial nominee of the American 
State Convention, recently held in Connecticut, 
turns out to be a Democrat, and he declines 
the nomination. This places the party in a 
bad predicament. We trust that it will result 
in a heavy vote for the regular Republican 
ticket. 





The Atlantic Telegraph. 

The United States steam frigate Niagara will 
probably sail from New York some day this 
week, for London, on her second voyage in aid 
of the great Atlantic telegraph enterprise. She 
will be on this, as on her former and first 
voyage, under command of Captain William H. 
Hudson. Since her return, she has been caulk- 
ed and refitted, and is now “as good as new.” 
Her muster-roll embraces four hundred and 
one men, all told. Her complement on the 
previous trip was five hundred men, but expe- 
rience demonstrated that such a number could 








port; and that the Convention recommend 








islature, in their eagerness to express their dis- 


not be comfortably accommodated, in conse- 


quence of the great space required fy 
egraph cable. 
fifty men, and about an equal number }, 
to the engineer department. The remo: 
| including officers, are picked sailorg, 


: Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By Dr. W 


since the lamented subject of thig 
| breathed his last, in & sunny isle of the 
to which he had repaired for recovery ¢, 
.ease—the effect of the exposure, } 
_ and anxietiee, of that memorable arc; 
tion with which his name will be ass 
all coming time. The news of his de 
heavily on the hearts of many who had evn, 
, thized with him in the perils oa 
his enterprise, the record of which, a wop 
tale of heroic effort, a manly faith, h 
them with the hope he might yet adq he 
‘laurels to those already gracing bj; he 
around no one did there seem to & 


bined with philanthropy, fitting him to act, 
atill other great things in undiscovered resi, 
for his own and his country’s fame, And ae 
| he had died, prementurely, a3 it mish Pi 
‘not on the fieldof adventure or amid, “ts 
of the indomitable spirit, but suak on 
of wasting malady, his fondest wish of gr 
cess unrealized. His remains were hens “ 
his native land, received and attended oy aa 
way as with a triumphal procession of 
sorrowing welcome, till, heralded gg the, hal 
b-en by the echoes of one eulogy afier another 
they lay as without intending at all to ne 
from the high estimation we place on , 
mirable volume. We cannot azyee exiilp 
with the view Dr. Elder takes of Dr, Ky. 
boyhood, and the traits of character the, a 
hibited. We see nothing in its singular 
wardness, heralding or preparing the way { h 
future man. His restless activity, his dar, 
. his self-relying energy, meant something ; be 
, it was not his wayward impulse to set his “ll 
| pleasure, connected with break-neck advo: 
tures as a child, that qualified him fo 4, 
post he took and which has entered his nary 
_ on the rolls of fame. Many a boy has clini | 
| as high, has been as daring, scaling prec 
plunging in every scene that tries cp 
| or fortitude. 


| thousands, could ever turn out a Kane, Ip; 


strument. Rather than live under it, other cal culture 
| cation of the young. We would strengo, fi 
| urge it, and we doubt not that there are mary 
of it but by revolution, we shall wield all the who, too strongly curbed aud tasked in « 
people to | liest childhood, are soon Jaid in the grave fh 
| whose subsequent life render more this gui 
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We deny not the necessity of far more py, 
than is generally given in the; 


; j lematical the wisdom of their treatment; i 
such habits of insubordination and freaks 


boyish spirit as Dr. Elder speaks of, mir tx 


fundamental law of Kansas by Congreas, the | half approvingly, in a lower class of lie! 


in other circumstances, might have gerni: 
into the rowdy, or something worse. The 2 
biographer, perhaps, might have told us ¢': 
anxieties and sleepless nights of a para: 


continuance and growth of the very tif] 
which seem to him to have formed so grea) 
the secret of capacity in the gifted subject 
his praise. As we have eaid, it was rather th: 
subordinating of the lower qualities to tl 
higher mental development, so training big 
into the pursuit of science by the closes! spl 
cation, that gave to Dr. Kaue that rare adits 
tion for the positions he held, And so, to, [iM 
seems to have regarded his comparatit! k 
wasted days, when he really began to set abc: 
his preparation in earnest, as he observed thi 
he had “ determined to make his mark inte 
world.” It is the steadiness of selfcommulf 9 
the patient discipline, the order and ability 
plan for others, and the cool, clear determs 
tion which thorough mental training yirs 
that, joined to enthusiasm and mauly cous: 
and faith, are needed in difficult enterpn 
Humboldt’s biography bas not yet beer yriig 
to the public, aud we hope that years maysii 
before the green old age of the Nestoro! 
ence is withered, and te lives no more tol 
honored and revered ; but we doubt if his & 
ample will not be found to justify our positify 
Arago’s certainly does; and others, toy, mig4 
be mentioned. We have alluded to tis pois 
because we regret that the authority of o 
whom we respect so much as the biographer ¢ 
Dr. Kane, and the example of the lames 
scholar, may be quoted to encourage evél 
more wanton diaregard of early patient aud 
severing mental discipline. a 
Combined with the preparation Dr. is ; 
had gained by arduous self-discipline, 6! © 
more severe from his previous want of i, fh 
was, tco, the principle of manly {aiih in 
This appears especially in ais journsl ¢ & 
last Arctic expedition, where he eo opens?! 
what was passing in his mind, and we % 
the more brightening glimpses of his va 
amid those wonders and preservtious * 
Elder speaks of this characteristic, per 
the subject of his memoir for 1. tlt 
was not till Dr. Kane’s Arctic explorau: 
was known, except to & comparatively 7 
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in iteelf 8 tention : 
which he seruger’ : teanee, anil ti are right 
not have distinguished him from wer . pr: 
others. It was the executive power ad ' sail 
conspicuous in his last expedition, yor ‘ par 
liarly stamps him as & man of extracrloay History. 
character. — wife of t 
Dr. Elder sometimes hurries his ee atu 
scenes on which he would like to vd en el 
longer. Dr. Kane had a su anger 4 that the 
telling his adventures and —_— eal } and wo 
remarkable for its racy aud lively 0 ‘ o of God i 
er as the incidents and situations t : - high an 
Materials, we presume, were often - that gre 
but we confess we should have sana ~ their br 
there been all through the ad primeval 
these reflections from his own ™'” & { how one 
such as we meet on these pages. om that labo 
Dr. Elder is s clear and powerful ca kindly in 
a fine faculty for analyzing arse ; ures ; of 
wastes no words, but condenses | a feelings, 
years in their great ov tlines into 8 * they kno 
compass. His work abounds 19 — hope.” 
es of feeling and beautiful altel too, is it 
show his deep sympathy with yee” sncnntien 
his earnest desire to convey to his we tions, an 
impression that rests ou his yet } cheered 
long acquaintance and endeared ee enterpric 
He is too well known by o a on ’ fitted to 
National Era to need further yore cherieh b 
the manner in which he hes perio p their fell 
work, We may add, that the ag fect of s 
execution of the volume and the ye welfare « 
also of a high order of nto od The a 
be expected from the press whic true sen: 
Kane’s Arctic Exploraious. il of the w 
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I. New York: D. Appleton & Co of 
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aq Mr. Wheeler io the accredited agent for 
the Era, in Ctecizmati, Ohio. 
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THE ERA FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


We have not heretofore encouraged eubscrir- 
tions to the Zra for lees than a year, but the 
state of political affairs, which for the next few 
months promises te be of peculiar interest to 
every friend of Freedom, and the hope of 
greatly enlarging the Hra’s circle of readers, 
that the people may be prepared to vote under- 
standiugly at the approaching fall elections, for 
the men who are to represent them im the next 
Congress, induce us to offer the ra on the 
following terms: 

Ten copies for fer months, beginning Mach 
lst, five dollars, tn advance. 

This will afford an opportunity to our friends 
to give the Era a wide circulation, and also 
enable those subscribers who have been com- 
pelled to discontinue thejr subscriptions on 
account of the “hard times,” to continue at a 
small advance of money. 

We accompany this offer with the expression 
of our earnest hope that, where it is practica- 
ble, subscriptions will be sent in for a year. 





BG The following contributions are on file for 
publication, just ag soon as we can find room: 

Mr. Carey on the History of our Currency. 

The Public Lands—Voice from Minnesota. 

Suurise on the Rhigi. 

Bassani’s Choice. 

The Old Maid’s Story. 

The Pilgrimage of Freedom. 

The Mind’s Possessions. 

Woman. 

Irish Jamie’s Slippers. 

The Wife's Mistakes. 

Ziias Aura. 

The Martyrs. 





| pay Mr, Fassenpan’s Spenco. Weregretex- 
ceedingly that we have been compelled to omit 
portions of this admirable speech, for the pur- 
pose of crowding the main part of it in the Era. 
Our desire is to accommodate our friends in 
Congress, and at the same time provide for all 
our readers, to the best of our ability, and to 
the extent of our room. 





ga@y~ We are under obligations to our volunta- 
ry agents for their continued efforts for the 
Era. They understand its worth and the de- 
mands of the Cause. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVERY EXPOUNDED 
IN THE SENATE. 


Andrew Johnadn, of Tennessee, was once & 
poor man and an industrious mechanic. He 
gradually impfoved his condition, became an 
active politician, was elected a representative to 
Congréss, and signalized himself by advocating 
Land Reform, the Homestead bill, and several 
measures calculated to make more operative 
the Democratic element in our institutions. 
Next he was chosen Governor of Tennessee, 
and lately he has taken his seat in the Senate 
of the United States, a Senator for six years. 

It might be supposed that such a man, self- 
made, the advocate of radical Democratic Prin- 
ciples, having worked his way to the highest 
politica! honors, up from the ranks of the in- 
dustrial classes, the classes who live by their 
Own labor, not that of others, would not feel 
called upon to stand forth as the champion of a 
system of labor which subjects one portion of 
the human race to the absolute will and sole 
uses of another portion. But all speculations 

_as to the course of Southern politicians must 
fail, which overlook the oppressive domination 
of the Slavebolding caste over the mind of the 
South. No matter what the origin, the ante- 
cedents, or the general sympathies, of a public 
man from that section, he must recognise par- 
amount allegiance to that ruling class, if he 
would escape degradation. Opposition, or even 
indifference to its pretensions, in the present 
atate of public opinion in the slave States, will 
corsign a man to obscurity, if not something 
worse. 

In the personal discussion which took place 
last week in the Senate between Senators Bell 
and Johnson of Tennessee, Mr. Bell intimated 
that his deep pecuniary interest in Slavery en- 
titled him to more confidence on the part of 
slaveholders than could be claimed by some 
others. Mr. Johnson, willing to consider the 
remark as personal, availed himself of the oc- 
casion to announce that he owned a few slaves: 

“T have not got many slaves; I have got a 
few ; but I made them by the industry of these 
Hands. Can the Sdnator say as much? What 
I own cost me more labor and toil than some 
who own thousands, and got them because 
they were the eons of moneyed people.” 

And so, this man of the People stands up 
before the world, boasting of his ownership of 
a few slavee, as if it were @ patent of nobility ! 
But, not satiefied with the announcement that he 
belongs to the Ruling Order, he takes care to 
inform it that he understands the philosophy of 

Slavery just as well as if he owned a thousand 
negroes—that he understands the reason of de- 
nying wages to working men, juat as well ag if 
he had never been in the habit of working for 
wages, and claiming them as his right. “J 
think,” he proudly exclaims, “I understand the 
basis on which the institution of Slavery rests;” 
and then ke proceeds to present the philosophy 
of the subject, as follows: 

“ Just so long as men are organized ss they 


are, physically and mentally, one having more 


brains and more intellectual power than anoth- 
er, there will be different classes in society. 
Take the physical man alone, without reference 
to the intel ectual, and force him in contact 

with the principles of production, and you will 

see that, under certain circumstances, one is 

enabled to produce more than another. This 

results from our organic structure, 

“ Let me illustrate my meaning by an exam- 
ple: Here are two men, one of whom has double 
the physical —- of the other. Let us 
talk about things plainly and homely. I know 
this may be considered in bad taste by some, 
but sometimes the simplest similes beat explain 
& eubject. Take these two men, the one having 
twice the physical strength of the other, and 
put them to making rails. I know that is not 
a Senatorial term, but it is a common thing in 
this country. The man of double physical 
strength will make twice as many rails in the 
course of a day as the other. Is not thata dif. 
ference between men? The man of double the 
physical strength will increase in wealth, in 
anything to which you apply his labor, twice as 
rapidly as the cther man. So it is with the ex- 
ercise of his brain, This grows out of the or- 
ganic structure of mankind. 

_“ When you form a community out of indi- 
viduals, they commence the work of production, 
intellectual and physical ; and, as society moves 

on through time, we find some ouepying the 
lower places and some occupying the higher 
places. I do not care whether you. call it sla. 
very or servitude; the man who has menial of- 
fices to perform is the slave or the servant, I 
care not’ whether he is white or black. Servi- 
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exists beyond the reach and the control of man, 
uuless he can reconstruct society, and, after he 
haa done that, reorganize the material of which 
society is composed.” 

Very shallow and confused, Mr. Johngon. On 
subjects which you comprehend, and where you 
have the right side, you can be perfectly ex- 
plicit, and speak to the point. The fact that 
your argument for Slavery is on its face unin- 
telligible, and, when subjected to interpretation, 
utterly without point, shows that you either 
have not studied the question, or have no heart 
for it. 

Suppose one man have twice the physical 
strength of his neighbor, is that a reason why 
he should seize him, send him to his field, and 
make him cut rails for nothing? If so, you 
might have to change places with some of your 
slaves. 

Suppose Senator Bell have twice the intellect- 
ual power of Senator Jones, is that a reason 
why he should seize him, and drive him to work 
on his plantation ? 

Is the amount of a man’s production to de- 
cide whether he shall be a slave or slave-own- 
er? How muck production shall crown him 
with masterdom, how little, sink him to serf- 
dom ? or, shall the quality of the product be 
taken into account? Suppose one man write 
books to instruct and amuse the People, but 
continue poor, producing nothing that may be 
eaten, drunk, or worn—shall he be a slave! 
Suppose another deal in rags, lay by odds and 
ends, stint himself, lend money like a usurer, 
and by and by come forth a millionaire, the 
very impersonation of Mammon—shall he be 8 
slave-owner ? 

This Senatorial philosopher must answer 
many questions before he can make his theory 
fit any case at all. 

“ When you form a community out of indi- 
viduals,” says Mr. Johnson, “they commence the 
work of production, intellectual and physical ; 
and as society moves on through time, we find 
some occupying the lower places, and some oc- 
cupying the higher.” Well—what does that 
prove? That the former should be slaves, the 
latter, slave-owners? That the former should 
work for nothing, be bought and sold like 
beasts, and the latter live upon their earnings, 
be the buyers and sellers? Mr. Johnson’s 
reading must have furnished him with a few 
facts in regard to the progress of society. In 
the beginning of the communities which have 
grown up into nations as they now exist, the 
masses of the people were slaves; a few great 
barons monopolized all power and dignity. As 
“ gociety moved on through time,” in the lan- 
guage of the philosophical Senator, the masses 
began to emerge from obscurity, the barons to 
lose power—the lower places became higher, 
the higher, lower—until Slavery finally ceased, 
and, although ranks and classes still existed, 
the law recognised all men, whatever their po- 
sition, as equal in rights, and equally entitled 
to protection. The progress of society, Mr. 
Johnson, is from Barbarism and Slavery, to 
Civilization and equal Freedom. 

Unable up to this point to make a single 
statement bear upon the conclusion that Sla- 
very exists ag @ normal institution, unable to 
show the slightest logical connection between 
hia theory about production and the progress 
of society, and this most dismal conclusion, he 
quits metaphysics somewhat impatiently, and 
boldly ventures a downright assertion which he 
evidently fancies must decide the whole ques- 
tion. “Ido not care whether you call it Sla- 
very or servitude; the man who has menial 
offices to perform is the slave or the servant, I 
care not whether he is white or black.” 
“Menial offices” are services rendered by 
servants, more particularly domestic servants— 
and servants are of two kinds, free and slave. 
Servitude is a word defining service in general— 
Slavery is only one form of servitude. To say that 
the man who performs menial offices is the ser- 
vant or the slave, is simply to say, that he per- 
forms menial offices! And such is the sum and 
substance of this tremendous assertion by our 
philosophical Senator. We suppose he intend- 
ed to assert, that the man who performs menial 
offices is a slave, be he white or biack. If he 
did not mean this, he meant nothing : if he did 
mean this, he uttered an absurdity. Your ccach- 
man, your oatler, your waiter, your valet, per- 
form menial offices, and therefore, you say, 
are slaves, whether they be white or black. Let 
us see. Your coachman, for example, is a free 
white man. You make a contract with him to 
pay him twenty dollars a month, for which he 
agrees to take care of your coach and horses, 
and to drive you. If you fail to pay him, he 
can sue you: if he does not like your service, 
he can leave you at the end of the month. Do 
you make contracts with a slave? Can he sue 
you? Can he leave your service? If you 
strike your free coachman, he can strike back, 
or bring an action against you for assault and 
battery. Can your slave do that? On election 
day, he mingles with other independent voters, 
and probably votes one way, while you vote an- 
other. Is your slave a voter? You reckon 
your slave as your property—price, $1,200— 
you can bring him to the auction-block, while 
you keep his wife and children in your house, to 
serve your wants, Can you deal thus with your 
free coachman? 

The man who cannot understand the differ- 
ence between frae labor and slave labor, is not 
fit to enlighten the Sanate of the United States 
on the philosophy of Slavery. 

Still, dissatisfied with his own arguments, Mr. 
Jhngon takes refuge in vague generalizations. 
“ Slavery exists””—“ grows out of the organic 
structure of man”—grows “‘ out of man’s met- 
tal and physical organization” —“ exists beyond 
the reach and control of man, unless he can re* 
construct society, and, after he has done that, 
reorganize the materials of which society is com- 
posed.” 

“ The organic structure of man”—what isit, 
Mr. Johnson? A body and soul—and to the soul 
belong understanding, reason, conscience, will, 
appetites, passions. Thegreat duty of mantohim- 
self is, to seek his own highest development and 
happiness, spiritual and physical, and this can 
be done only by subjecting his appetites, pas- 
sions, and affections, to the rule of conscience. 
His duty beyond himself is, to love God with 
all his heart, and his neighbor as himself, Such 
is man’s “organic structure”—and in what 
part of it does Mr. Johnson find authority, war. 
rant, or excuse, for Slavery—for a system which 
subjects one man to the sbsolute will of an- 
other, makes one man the property of another, 
to be used by him, for his own sole pleasure 


or anger, strikes another dead, he acts from an 
“organic” passion, if Mr. Johnson so pleases, 
but in violation of the law of his “ organic struc- 


science should reign supreme over appetite and 
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drunkennes, slavery, grow out of “ organic” 
passions, to use Mr. Johnson’s favorite term, 
but passions, which, instead of being in subjec- 
tion to the law of man’s “organic structure,” 
have trampled upon thelaw, and trimphed over 
reason and gonacienes. The “organic struc- 
ies that he should respect 

the rights af Aitaieliemonen as he seat 
own; that heghkemld be as careful to avoid in- 
8 interests, as his own; that 
ling to allow him the same op- 
portunities for usefulness, happiness, and pro- 
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itself, about | he should do to others as he would have others 
difficulty, it! dotohim. The exact opposite, in all points, of 
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this great law of man’s “ organic structure,” is 
Slavery, which, Mr. Johnson says, is so iden- 
tified with that atructure, that you must not only 
reconstruct society, but the materials out of 
which society is formed, before you can get rid 
of it! We show him a better way: conform 
yourself to the great law of justice, do as you 
would wish to be done by, and you will cease to 
be aslaveholder. Live in perfect harmony with 
your “organic structure,” and you will be 
neither a slave nor slave-owner. 





THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMY BILL— 
The First Groat Measure of the Administation. 


The defeat of the Army Bill in the Senate is 
a severe blow to the Administration. It had 
set its heart upon the measure, and could hard- 
ly doubt of its success in a body in which it was 
nominally sustained by thirty-seven out of six- 
ty-two members. The Washington Union, 
commenting on the opposition to it, gives ut: 
terance in vulgar terms to the indignation of 
the Administration : 

“Tt is not at all surprising that the Black Re- 
publicans should pursue this course, and that 
their neophytes, who have been recently initi- 
ated into their mysteries, and who worehip so 
devoutly now at the dusky shrine where Gree- 
ley, Abby Kelly, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, kneel and cry aloud—it is natural 
enough that this conglomerate brotherhood 
should pig together in the same sty. But it is 
worthy of ‘especial wonder’ that Democrats 
should be found to vote persistently with them 
to defeat the measures of the Administration, 
and in the attempt to enforce upon it a measure 
and a policy which would only embarrass it, 
and which was intended by its supporters to 
embarrass it. ’ 
“The true frieuds of ‘the Administration 
measure did wicely and nobly in killing the 
monster which sprang from the loving embra- 
ces of Douglas, Hale, & Co., and in throwing 
the responsibility of the disasters which may 
follow upon the right shoulders.” 

In its blind anger, the Union strikes at friends 
as well as foes, for the substitute it so bitterly 
dencunces was the work specially of Mr. Pugh, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Johnson, of Tenneases ; and 
no one did more to defeat the original bill than 
Mr. Tcombs, of Georgia. Possibly the Admin- 
istration may succeed, by flourishing its whip 
about the ears of these Senators, in bringing 
them to repentance. 

The record of the proceedings on this army 
bill is anything but flattering to the Administra- 
tion. First, it submitted a project for a large 
and permanent increase of the standing army, 
involving numerous appointments, through 
which the President would have been able to 
bring his patronage to bear decidedly on the 
course of legislation. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, a majority being friends of the 
President, rejected the project, and through 
their chairman, Mr. Jefferson Davis, reported 
another bill, the first section of which provided 
for adding thirty companies to the regular 
army, two to each regiment; the second section, 
authorizing the President to raise the number 
of the rank and file of each company when in 
the field from fifty-six to ninety-six- The whole 
number, thus added, would be 7,000, making 
the regular army twenty-five thousand strong. 
This increase was to be permanent—no pro- 
vision was made looking to future reduction. 
The reasons urged in support of it were, the 
necessities of the service, and the wants of the 
country. The Republicans were united in op- 
position to any permanent increase of the regu- 
lar army, and it was soon found that the Ad- 
ministration party could not be rallied in sup- 
port of such a policy. 

As for the project of the Administration, it 
was hardly treated with respect. Mr. Gwin, 
on the 27th of January, moved it as a substi- 
tute for the bill of the Committee, but it re- 
ceived only eight votes, and of them two were 
cast by members who thought it would be 
easier to kill the substitute than the original 
bill. 

After many Cebates, in which the opposition 
to the bill reported by Mr. Davis grew stronger 
and stronger, Mr. Toombs moved to strike out 
the first section, so as to reduce the number of 
troops demanded, from 7,000 to 4,000. 

Mr. Davis, anxious now for the fate of the 
measure, pledged himself to withdraw the sec- 
ond section, if the first were permitted to stand; 
and Mr. Biggs, of North Carolina, agreed to 
vote against striking it out, with the under- 
standing that a provision should be moved, ma- 
king the increase temporary. 

February 11th, the motion to strike out the 
first eection was lost—yeas 25, nays 26. 
Yeas — Messrs. Bell, Chandler, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolitile, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Houston, Johnson of Tennessee, King, 
Pearce, Pnogh, Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—25. 
Nays—Messra. Allen, Bayard, Biggs, Big- 
ler, Bright, Broderick, Brown, Cameron, Ciay, 
Davis, Evans, Fitch, Hammond, Hunter, Iver- 
zon, Jones, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, 
Seward, Stidell, Stuart, Thomson of New Jer- 
sey, Wright, and Yulee—26. 

A proviso was then adopted, proposed by 
Administration Senators, making it the duty of 
the President to reduce the army at the end of 
two years, or sooner, if the exigency of the pub- 
lic service required, to its present force—and 
the second section was stricken out. 

February 18, the fourth section of the bill 
changing the order of promotion, was stricken 
out, on motion of Mr. Chandler of Michigan, 
Senators Hunter and Mason of Virginia, voting 
with others for the motion. 

By this time, the bill had been radically 
changed—first, so as to provide for an increase 
of only four thousand men ; secondly, to provide 
for a temporary, not permanent, increase—and 
these changes were the joint work of Republi- 
can and Administration Senators. A perma- 
nent increase of the standing army was against 
the feeling of a large majority of the Senate. 
The question now arose, shall the increase 
be of regulars or volunteers? Mr. Wilson 
moved @ substitute, proposing the employment 
of volunteers, but subsequently yielded his own 
project to one of Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, 
for the employment of volunteers, not to exceed 
three thousand men. At the same time, Mr. 
Huster gave notice of a substitute, providing 
for the increase of regular troops, to the num- 
ber of four thousand. 

The question being taken on Mr. Johnaon’s 
substitute, February 25th, it was lost: 

Yeas — Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Tennessee, 


King, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, and 
Wilson—23. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Crittenden, sen 
itch, Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, 
Jobnson of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, 
Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thom- 
sou of New Jersey, Wright, and Yulee—26, 
The Union is not surprised that “ Black Re- 
publicans,” and “their neophytes,” meaning 
Mr. Douglas and his friends, should “ pig to- 
gether in the same sty.” In the preceding 
votes changing the character of the bill, such 
men as Hunter, Mason, and Biggs, “ pigged 
together in the same sty” with the Black Re- 
publicans, to use the elegant language of this 
Administration organ. In this vote, it will be 
observed that while Mr. Stuart, one of “the 
neophytes,” votes with the Administration, 
Toombs and Johnson of Tennessee “ pig to- 
gether in the same sty” with “the Black Re- 
publicans.” 

Mr. Hunter now moved to amend the original 
bill, by striking out all after the enacting clause, 





*omous and impotent reptile,” “ which bit the file 
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would have been to add about three or four 
thousand eoldiors, rank and file, to the regular : 
army, chould the President deem the exigencies 
of the eervice to require such an addition—to 
serve for two years, when they were to be dis- 
charged, 

Mr. Pagh, of Ohio, moved a substitute, pro- 
viding for the addition of volunteers, not regu- 
lars, to be employed only twelve months, instead 
of two years. This was adopted : 
Yeas—Mesers. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Orittenden, Dixgn, Doolittle, 
Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, King, Pugh, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, 
Toombs, Trumbull, and Wilaon—26, 
Nays — Mesers. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, 
Green, Hammond, Hunter,, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Wright, and 
Yulee—25. 

And this amendment was then adopted, as & 
substitute for the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee, aa follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Donglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Gwin, Hale, Hemiin, Harlan, Houston, Jobn- 
son of Tennexsee, King, Pugh, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Sumner, Toombs, Trembull, and Wil- 
son—27,. ws 
Nays — Meeere. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Brown, Clay, Evang, Fitch, 
Green, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Thomson cf New Jersey, Wright, and 
Yulee—25. 

In the affirmative—“ Black Republicans,” 
18; “neophytes,” 2, Broderick amd Qouglas ; 
“ pigging together in thesame sty ”’ with them, 
(in the language of the President’s organ,) Bell, 
Crittenden, Gwin, Houston, Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Pugh, and Tcombs. 

The question was then taken on the bill, as 
amended—that is, on Mr. Pugh’s bill—and it 
was decided in the negative: 

Yeas—Merers. Bell, Biggs, Broderick, Cam- 
eron, Crittenden, Douglas, Green, Gwin, Hous- 
ton, Johreon of Tennessee, Mallory, Pugh, 


Seward, Stusrt, Thompson of Kentucky, and 
Toembz—16. 


Nays— Messrs. Ailen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Bigler, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Clay, Dixon, 
Doolittle, Durkee, Evans, Fessenden, Fitch, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Hammond, Har- 
lan, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
King. Maeon, Polk, Sebastian, Simmons, Sli- 
dell, Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Trum- 
bull, Wilson, Wright, and Yulee—35, 

So the bill was rejected. 

Read the comment of the President’s organ 

on this vote; 
“The true friends of the Administration 
measure did wisely and nobly in killing the 
monster which sprung from the loving embraces 
of Douglas, Hale, & Co., and in throwing the 
responsibility of ihe disasters which may follow, 
upon the right shoulders.” 

The Union is as blind asa bat, Mr. Doug- 
las took no part in shaping the bill or the 
amendments. “The monster” was the off- 
spring cf Messrs. Johnson and Pugh, ~firm 
friends of the Administration ; and if all who 
voted against it finally, acted “ wisely and no- 
biy,” and are the “true friends of the Adminis- 
tration,” the Black Republicans must be pre- 
eminent favorites at the White House, for they 
constitute a majority of the negative vote; 
while such false friends as Biggs, Green, Hous- 
ton, Joknson of Tennessee, Mallory, Pugh, and 
Toombs, voted for the “ monster!” 

But, leaving the Union to scold its friends in 
its own select style, we congratulate the coun- 
try that there is to be no increase of a Standing 
Army, and that a bad Administration has failed 
in its first great measure, in a body where it 
boasts an overwhelming majority. In the rec- 
ord presented, our frienda will aheew~e she'oeu- 
sistent aud manly position occupied throughout 
the struggle by the Republican Senators: And 
they will cbserve another thing—that Mr. 
Seward voted all the way through precisely the 
game way, in perfect consistency with his de- 
clared policy, which was, to grant the President 
a certain number of troops, for a limited time 
and a epecific purpose. P 





THE TEST—THE PROSCRIPTIVE POLICY OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The Richmond (Va ) Enquirer, while warm- 
ly advocating the admission of Kansas as a 
State under the Lecompton Constitution, dep- 
recates the policy of making it a party test: 

“Tf every Democrat who differs from the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the propriety of ac- 
cepting the Lecompton Constitution is to be 
denounced as an enemy by the adherents of the 
Administration, there will soon be such a 
schism in the party as may leave Mr. Buchan- 
an bat a handful of friends—we mean men who 
are received into brotherhood by those who 
would drive cff from him every Democrat who 
opposes the sdmission of Kansas without fur- 
ther conditions. It seems to us that such a 
course is suicidal,” 

The Washington Union does not think so. It 
insists upon “ party allegiance to the measures 
of admission ”"—“ a measure,” it saya, “ which 
the Enquirer proposes to float without rudder 
or rudderman, upon the troubled waters of our 
politics.” And the Union, in this matter, 
doubtiess speaks by authority. Already it 
characterizes Mr. Douglas and his associates 
as “the neophytes of Black Republicanism,” 
and classes them with “Greeley and Abby 
Kelly,” types of all that is disorganizing and 
odious in Southern opinion. The President 
also has commenced dealing vengeance on the 
heads of the political friends of the Illinois 
Senator, and Governor Wise, if he does not find 
himself an object of the open hostility of that 
functionary, must calculate on the loss of his 
confidence. 

The “organ” cannot find epithets bad enough 
for the independant members of the Democratic 
Party who insist upon the right of the People 
of Kansas to decide upon their own Constitu- 
tion. In an editorial of Tuesday last, they are 
stigmatized as “ abaconding Democratic poli 
ticians of the North "—“ apostate Democratic 
coslitionisis ”’—* refuse Democratic politicians, 
who have sioughed off from the national party 
to join the howling and rabid secessionists ”— 
“ exhibiting ail the impotent animosity to the 
cause which they hate because they betrayed 
it, that foiled malevolence could inspire ”— 
“ apostate men who have deserted their party 
for their party’s good:” it finds their likeness 
in the “ viper which sought to sting the bosom 
which had warmed it into life ”—in “the ven- 


in impotent rage”—and it locks forward to that 
hour when “in proporiion to the honor and 
triumph of the National Democracy, in this 
achievement” |forcing a Constitution upon a 
reluctant People,| “will the shame and dis- 
grace of the apostates from jtheir cause be 
crushing |” 

The Administration—for it is responsible 
for this vindictive policy —has drawn the’ 
sword and thrown away the scabbard. Its re- 
solve is, a war of extermination. Douglas, 
Walker, Wise, Stanton, and other advocates of 
Popular Sovereignty, against Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, aud the Delaware Crossing, are never to 
be forgiven—ithey and their; friends must be 
destroyed. 

But, will this be an easy achievement? Is 
the poor old gentleman at the},White House, 
who has fallen into the hands of the Disunion- 
ists, equal to this formidable enterprise? Is 
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ty which would rather ally itself in the present 
crisis to the Republican movement, than be 
crushed out by Executive Despotism, 
support of an infamous usurpation ? 

The Administration fancies that it will have 
an easy task to reconcile the Party to its policy. 
Having a clear majority in the Senate, it will 
hasten the Lecompton Constitution through 
that body, and it relies upon its patronage to 
secure its paseage through the House. Once 
admitted, the question of Kansas can no longer 
be an issue—the Democratic masses, having 
nothing to quarrel about, will again harmo- 
nize, leaving the few disaffected, rebellious lead- 
ers without an issue, without support. The 
Party will rally around the President, while 
they will lose all position and influence, or, to 
save themselves from political death, be con- 
strained to take refuge in the Republican Par- 
ty. The Slave Power, and the President, its 
agent, of course are not altogether blind to the 
hazards of such a game. The rebel leaders 
may prove more formidable than they imagine. 
They may be able to produce such a division 
in the Democratic ranks at the North as shall 
result in the utter overthrow of what is called 
the National Democracy, but what is, in fact, 
the Slavery Party. Some of them, owing to 
their sectional position, will be probably dis- 
abled for active effort; but Mr. Douglas and 
his friends may be able, by co-operation with 
the Republicans, to take signal vengeance on 
the Power that is waging unrelenting war 
against him. Whether the Administration and 
the slaveholders take these possibilities into 
the account or not, they are now too far com- 
mitted to recede without loss of power and po- 
sition: they must go forward in the course they 
have marked out, cost what it may. 
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GOVERNOR WALKER. 


The letter of Governor Walker to the Anti- 
Lecompton Convention of Indiana, dated Feb- 
Tuary 20th, is a sufficient answer to the report 
set in circulation by the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
that he had retreated from his position, and 
gone over to the Administration on the Kan- 
sas Question. He reiterates without qualifica- 
tion the views he maintained in his letter to 
the President, and which he had advocated in 
Kansas. He asserts that he never would have 
accepted the Governorship, but with the ex- 
plicit understanding that the People should 
have the right to vote upon the Constitution 
by which they were to be governed; and that 
the President knew this. Mr. Walker does not 
say, in so many words, that the President be- 
trayed him, but he plainly shows that that is 
his opinion. 

He says, Revolution and Civil War were im- 
pending in the Territory, and could be pre- 
vented only by the bayonet, or by the wise 
and safe policy he advocated, of submitting 
the Constitution to the popular vote. The 
President was fully apprized of the state of 
things—and he knew that peace was preserved 
only by the pledges given to the People that 
they should have a fair opportunity of voting 
upon the Constitution. 


“These were pledges well known to the 
President and all his Cabinet. They were 
pledges given by me in good faith, and any 
abandonment of them now on my part, after 
the people had accepted and acted upon them, 
would be to cover myself with infamy and dis. 
honor. Whatever, then, may be the action of 
the wavering, timid, or corrupt, menace and 
proscription have no terrors for me.” 


And if these pledges were given with the 
knowledge and sanction of the President and 
Cabinet, as Mr. Walker asserts, how can they 
eecape the “infamy and dishonor” which he 
gays would attach to hin, L—2 av avandoned 
them. After reviewing the oppressive course 
pursued by the Administration towards Kan- 
sas, Mr. Walker exclaims, indignantly— 


“ Where are we, and in what direction are 
we drifiing? Are we upon the banks of the 
Bosphorus or Danube, or upon soil conse- 
crated to popular sovereignty by the blood 
of the Revolution? Is it Executive edicts or 
sovereign rights that constitute the liberties of 
our country? Are we freemen ‘who know 
our rights, and knowing dare maintain,’ or are 
we vassals, serfs, or slaves, palace slaves, that 
will cringe or change at the stamp of the foot 
of a master? Is it the people and the States, 
as represented in the Senate and House of 
Representatives, who are to record their votes 
as indicated by their unbiased judgment; or 
are they merely to register Execu.ive edicts, 
under penalties for refusal of denunciation and 
proscription? Is the President the master or 
the servant of the people, that he should thus 
dictate to them, or their representatives, under 
threats of exclusion from the party of their 
choice? Is Democracy a name and a shadow, 
or a substance? It means the power of the 
people. This is its vital essence. Or has it lost 
its true signification, or are we moving from it 
with viewless but rapid strides towards despotic 
power, to make and unmake the rules of politi- 
cal faith, under pains and penalties abhorrent 
to the souls of freemen? Is this the eighty- 
second year of our independence, or is it the 
first year of American Monarchy, that is now 
dawning upon us?” 


The first year of King James, by the grace 
of Slavery. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, Mr. Collamer continued and 
concluded his able speech in defence of his 
minority report upon the Kansas bill. 

In the House, the bill fixing the number and 
compensation of clerks, messengers, and labor- 
ers, in the employ of the House, came up for 
debate. The bill reduces the amount paid for 
these officers of the House. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. 

The Senate’s joint resolution in reference to 
the doings of the Naval Board was called up 
by Mr. Seward, of Georgia, on a motion to re- 
consider. Mr. Davis, of Maryland, made a 
spirited speech against the resolutlon. Mr. 
Mills, of South Carolina, followed in an eloquen 
speech in its favor, and against the action of 
the Naval Board. Mr. Chapman followed upon 
the same side. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


A mass meeting of the Democrats of Indiana 
opposed to the Lecompton iniquity met at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Indianapolis, February 23. The 
attendance was very large, and the enthusiasm 
great. 

Resolutions were adopted, proclaiming the 
right of the people to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States, 
as guarantied to Kansas and Nebraska by the 
organic law, and by the principle of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, practically applied; that 
Congress is bound to admit new States only 
upon Constitutions which have been ratified ata 
fair election by the vote of the people ; that, by 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, in the people was 
vested the right to ratify or reject by the ballot- 
box any Constitution framed for their govern- 
ment; that after January, 1858, neither Kan- 
gas nor any other Territory ought to be admit- 
ted into the Union, unless the qualified voters 
have been permitted to exercise the right of 
accepting or rejecting the Constitution framed 
for them; that the policy of forcing Kansas 
into the Union upon the Constitution which she 
has already legally rejected at the ballot-box 
by a large majority, is ruinous; that Stephen 

Arnold Douglas is entitled to the gratitude and 
applause of the American Democracy, for his 





Douglas, for example, the manjtofbow submis- 
sively to Executive vengeance? Has he no 
friends, no strength in the Democratic Party ? 





and inserting a provision the effect ef which 


bold and triumphant vindication of his princi- 
ples of self-government ; that the Convention 
pledges him their firm and undivided sup- 





Does he not represent a sentiment in that Par- 


port; and that the Convention recommend 








that a general Convention of the Northwest 
assemble at Chicago, or sone suitable place. 


Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, has com- 

menced his series of lectures on Slavery at the 
South. The character of his lectures we may 
learn from the subjoined extract, which we get 
from a New Orleans journal : 
“When I get to heaven,” continued the rev- 
erend gentleman, “ where I expect to go after 
my death, if I find a regular-built Abolitionist 
there, I shall conclude that he has practised a 
fraud upon the doorkeeper ; for, in my opinion, 
a Kansas agitator and Freedom shrieker has no 
more business in our Father’s Kingdom than 
Commodore Paulding had in Nicaragua when 
he captured the filibusters.” 


The Special House Committee of fifteen upon 
Lecompton held a third meeting on Wednesday 
evening of last week, all the members being 
present except the Hon. John Letcher, who was 
detained at home by indisposition. Various 
propositions were offered, upon which the vote 
was 7 to 7; each being consequently lost. A 
resolution was adopted, calling upon General 
Calhoun for some further information. The 
comvnittee finally adjourned until the succeed- 
ing Wednesday night. 


The States, of this city, Bays: 


“Tn seventy or more of the hundred counties 
of Illinois, meetings have been held by the De- 
mocracy, and resolutions unanimously adopted, 
disapproving, in the strongest terms, the policy 
of admitting Kansas with the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. The Democracy of the remaining 
counties will hold meetings, and utter similar 
opinions. The Illinois Democracy are united 
on this question.” 


Mr. Christy, a Democratic member of the 
Ohio House of Representatives, on the 20th, 
rose to @ question of privilege. He denied, in 
the broadest possible terms, and denounced as 
false and groundless, the story that any portion 
of the Democratic members of the Legislature 
had written private Istters to Senator Pagh, 
withdrawing the instructions of the Ohio Leg- 
islature against the Lecompton Constitution. 
We printed Senator Pugh’s denial of the 
story in our last paper. 





For the National Era. 
THE MIND’S POSSESSIONS. 


BY PHEBE CARY. 





There is no comfort in the world 
But I in thought have known, 
No bliss for any human heart 
I cannot dream my own; 
And fancied joys may often be 
More real than reality. 


I have a house in which to live, 
Not grand, but very govd, 
A hearth-fire always warm and bright, 
A board with daintiest food ; 
And I, when tried with care or doubt, 
Go in and shut my sorrows out. 


I have a father, one whose thought 
Goes with me when I roam; 
A mother, watching in some door 
‘Lo see her child come home ; 
And sisters, in whose dear eyes shine 
Such fondness, looking into mine. 


I have a friend, who sees in me 
What none beside can see, 

Who, looking kindly ou me, says, 
“ Dear, you are dear to me! * 

A friend, whese smile is never dim, 

And I can never change to him. 


My boys are very gentle boys, 
And when I see them grown, 

They’re truer, braver, nobler men 
Than any I have known; 

And all my girls are fair and good, 

From infancy to womanhood. 


So with few blessings men can see, 
Or I myself could name, 

Home, love, and all that love can bring, 
My mind has power to claim, 


A»Alifa can never cease to be 
A good and pleasant thing to me. 





KANSAS NEWS, 


Under date of February 13, the Lawrence 
correspondent of the New York Times writes: 

“The Territorial Legislature practically clo- 
sed its session at 12 o’clock last night, and Gov. 
Denver closed all communication with them at 
that hour, as he claims that the forty days, to 
which they are limited by the organic act, ex- 
pired at that time. 

“An important question to the people of Kan- 
sas hangs upon this contingency. The chief 
act of the session—the great measure of the 
times, to which the people of the whole country 
look for relief, viz: the bill providing for the 
election of delegates to a Constitutional Con- 
vention—was not sent to the Governor until 
Wednesday morning, the 10th instant ; and he 
is allowed three days in which to examine all 
bills by statute. By this limitation, the Gov- 
ernor holds the bill in his pocket, and the ses- 
sion rans out, while the people have no relief. 
I enclose the bill entire. 

“Ata late hour last night, Mr. Hanna offered 
the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Kansas, the Council coneur- 
ving, That we do hereby, for the last time, sol- 
emnly protest against the admission of Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion; that we hurl back, with scorn, the libel- 
lous charge contained in the message of the 
President accompanying the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, to the effect that the freemen of Kan- 
sas are a lawless people; that, relying upon the 
justice of our cause, we do hereby, in behalf of 
the people we represent, solemnly pledge our- 
selves to each other, to our friends in Congress 
and in the States, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honors, to resist the Lecompton 
Constitution and Government by the force of 
arms, if necessary; that, in this perilous hour 
of our history, we appeal to the civilized world 
for the rectitude of our position, and call upon 
the friends of Freedom everywhere to array 
themselves against the last act of oppression in 
the Kansas drama. 

“6 Resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to immediately transmit certified copies of these 
resolutions to the President, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the President of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United States, 
and to our member in Congress, and that the 
same be presented to both branches of Con- 

ess.” 

“A Mass Convention meets to-day, to consult 
for harmony and success. The Topeka Legis- 
lature are passing laws.” 

The members of the famous Lecompton Con- 
vention, it is well known, have nearly all fled the 
Territory. We copy below two advertisements 
from the Kansas Star of Empire. Mesars. Wells 
and McKown were members of the Lecompton 
Convention : 


Notice.—By order of the Probate Court of 
Douglas county, K. T.,I will proceed to hire to 
the highest bidder, in the city of Oxford, John- 
son county, K. T., near little Santa Fe, Mo., on 
the first day of January next, four negro women, 
one negro man, and two negro boys, the prop- 
erty of Newton Carry, deceased. Given under 
my hand, this 15th December, 1857. 

W.S. Watts. 

Slaves for Sale!—I offer for sale, privately, 
two valuable servants. The conditions of the 
sale will be the ge | of a good home, where 
humane treatment will be extended. Call at 
this office, upon Grorare W. McKowy. 


The Territorial Legislature, previous to its 
adjournment, passed an act defining the judi. 
cial districts of Kansas. The object of the act 
was and is to assign Judges Cato and Lecompte 
districts without population. The Kansas cor- 
respondent of the New York Post says: 

“ You will perceive that the bill sesigns 
Judges Lecompte and Cato to districts r- 
ing on the Rocky Mountains, and almost unten- 
anted, except by Indians; and gives to Judge 
Williams, who has not yet rendered himself ob 
noxious to the Free State men, the entire pop- 
ulated portion of the Territory. Of the thirty- 
seven Representatives present at the final pas- 
sage of the bill, but one, Mr. Bennett, the 
Pro-Slavery member from Atchison county, 
voted in the negative; his sole remaining 
pelitical colleague, Mr. Miller, begging to 
be excused from voting. Lest some of pens 
readers should imagine that the Territorial Leg- 





islavure, in their eagernesé to express their dis- 


like and abhorrence of these two ‘unjust j ’ 
have transcended their enc Till eee 
them that the organic act of Kansas express- 
ly confers "that power upon this bedy! Thus | 
are these sharks of the Administration likely to | 
be caught within the meshes of its own net. It | 
will certainly catch them, or drive them to other | 
waters, either of which effects will be equally | 
salutary and acceptable.” | 
The Leavenworth Zimes says that the judges | 
and clerks of the Shawnee election have been | 
arrested, and testify that the poll at Shawnee | 
Was taken to Westport, and 300 names added . 
thereto at that place. Mr. Clarkson, Postmaster 
at Leavenworth, was burned in effigy, and | 
threats were made to hang him, if caught. 
One of the clerks swore that there were but | 
about 163 honest votes polled. The polle closed | 
at nine o’clock P, M. Early the next morning, | 
he and the other clerkgwent over to Westport, | 
Mo., and there, in Col. Boone’s store, added sev. 
eral hundred names to those of the bona fide | 
voters. The names were read to them from 
some list, by a son of Rev. “Tom Johnson” | 
and other Pro-Slavery men. The judges cer- 
tificates (which had been made out on separate | 
sheets of paper) were pasted on at the foot of | 
these bogus returns, and they were then sent to | 
Calhoun. 


The Kansas correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer, writes : | 
“Shawnee precinct, as you will remember, | 
returned over nine hundred votes. C.C. Gog. | 
fray, one of the clerks of the election there, was 
examined under oath. After some hesitation, 
he finally gave a full history of the affair. He 
swore there were but about one hundred and 
sixty-three honest votes polled. The polls 
closed at nine o’clock, P.M. Early the next 
morning, he and the other clerk went over to 
Westport, Missouri, and there, in Col. Boone’s 
store, added several hundred names to those of 
the bona fide voters. The names were read to 
them from some list, by a gon of Rev. ‘Tom 
Johnson,’ and other Pro-Slavery mep. The 
judges’ certificates (which had been made out 
on separate sheets of paper) were pasted on at 
the foot of these bogus returns, and they were | 
then sent to Mr. Calhoun. The judges corrob- | 
orated this testimony fully, and swore that sev- | 
eral hundred names had been added to the 
returns after the polls were closed and the 
had made out their certificates. 
“The Spring Hill returns showed a Free | 
State majority. The Pro Slavery messenger 


by whom they were sent in, 
them, 


way.” 

We have received the first number of we | 
believe the first daily paper in Kansas, entitled | 
the Daily Times. It is published at Leaven- | 
worth, and is edited in a spirited manner. | 


The last number of the Kansas Herald of | 
Freedom received at this office denies, in the | 
strongest language, the assertions of Eastern | 
newspapers that it is in favor of the Lecomp: | 
ton Constitution. We quote its language : 

“We have but one voice in regard to that in- 
strument. Rather than live under it, other 
than for the brief period required to frame a | 
new Constitution, we are in favor of revolution; 
and when we see no other mode of getting rid 
of it but by revolution, we shall wield all the 
influence we possess to induce the people to 
revolutionize, and, if necessary, to fight the 
General Government to finally defeat the 
damnable usurpation ; we are ready for that. 

“The people have elected the officers under 
the Lecompton Constitution. If it is made the 
fundamental law of Kansas by Congress, the | 
representatives of the people, without regard to | 
the provisions of that Constitution, will take 
measures to frame a new Constitution. If they 
are prevented from doing this by Federal inter- 
ference, then, as a last resort, our people will 
appeal to the God of Battles.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial contains a letter, 
dat eavenworth city, which informs us that 
at a meeting held on the 13ih inst. a commit- 
tee was appointed to visit the legislative oandi- 
dates uuder tue Lecompton Constitution, who 
were on the Calhoun ticket, and ascertain from 
them whether or not they intend accepting the 
certificate of election, if tendered them by Cal- 
houn. 

Those of them who have been waited upon, de- 
clare their intention to refuse the certificates, if 
tendered to them. This pledge is given in wri- 
ting. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this story, 
and are inclined to doubt all of its kind. Ifthe 
Lecompton Constitution goes through Con- 
gress, we have no satisfactory evidence that 
Calhoun and the Pro-Slavery party in Kansas 
will take the State Government into their own 
hands. 


' 
j 
! 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The defeat of the army bill in the Senate 
causes good deal of discussion and excitement 
in Congress and out of it. It is rumored that 
the Administration does not take its defeat 
kindly. 

The venerable Mr. Giddings delivered 2 man- 
ly speech on the Slavery question in the House 
last Friday. The members crowded thickly 
around him, and listened to his speech with great 
attention. We trust that the noble old man 
will live to deliver many a speech more against 
the commonenemy. __ 


The negress, Jenny, convicted some time 
since of the murder of her mistress, in Alexan- 
exandria county, Va., was hung at Alexandria 
on Friday last. ae 

The telegraph reports from New Oorleans 
that the South has already opened the African 
slave trade, and that a depot for Mississippi has 
been opened on Pearl river, where cargoes 
have been received, and sold. 


Senator Bayard, of Delaware, seems to be 
committed against Lecompton. In 1853, he 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Delaware, and made a speech, in the course 
of which he said: “I am free to declare, for 
myself, that, let other men think as they may, 
my hand shall never be put to a paper sanction- 
ing a Constitution, unless that Constitution is 
to be submitted to the people for their ratifica- 
tion.”’ 

The Ohio Democracy, or that part of it op- 
posed to the Lecompton juggle, have issued a 
call for a grand masa meeting of the people of 
the whole State, to be held at Columbus, on 
the 10th of March next. The names appended 
to the call compose a majority of the most in- 
fluential Ohio Democrats; and among them, 
the name of Mr. Payne, who came so near be- 
ing elected Governor of the State last fall. 


At a meeting of the Democracy held recently 
in Hartford, Connecticut, to elect delegates to 
the State Convention, Douglas Democrats were 
selected, by a vote of two to one. This is do- 
ing pretty well, when it is remembered that 
every Democratic newspaper in that State is 
for Lecompton, nearly every proprietor of these 
journals holding a Government office. 

The Gubernatorial nominee of the American 
State Convention, recently held in Connecticut, 
turns out to be a Democrat, and he declines 
the nomination. This places the party in a 
bad predicament. We trust that it will result 
in a heavy vote for the regular Republican 
ticket. 





The Atlantic Telegraph. 

United States steam frigate Niagara will 
as sail from New York some day this 
week, for London, on her second voyage in aid 
of the great Atlantic telegraph enterprise. She 
will be on this, as on her former and first 
voyage, under command of Captain William H. 
Hudson. Since her return, she has been caulk- 
ed and refitted, and is now “as good as new.” 
Her muster-roll embraces four hundred and 
one men, all told. Her complement on the 


these reflections from his own mind and heart 
such as we meet on these pages. 


a fine faculty for analyzing character. 
wastes no words, but condenses the events © 
years in their great outlines into a moderalé 
compass. “A 
es of feeling and beautifal allusions, W 
show his deep sympathy with the subject, 8° 
his earnest desire to convey to aye 
impression that rests on his own min be 
long acquaintance and endeared friendship: 


that, on seeing & bust of Hamilton, he said, 
made him what he is,” or words to this - 
If Burr did utter such language, it mu° 


VOL. XII 
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quence of the great space required for th 
egraph cahle. The marine Toone consiens 
fifty men, and about an equal number belon 
to the engineer department. The remaindee 
including officers, are picked sailors, ; 


The Bediets, 


Bio; hy of Eli villi 

as ietgiidie: Gann thy —y sai 

It is now nearly a year, February 16th 
since the lamented subject of this 
breathed his last, in a sunny isle of the 
to which he had repaired for recovery from dis. 
ease—the effect of the exposure, hardshing 
and anxieties, of that memorable arctic exped) 
tion with which his name will be associate in 
all coming time. The news of his death 8mote 
heavily on the hearts of many who had sympa. 
thized with him in the perils and glories of 
his enterprise, the record of which, a wondrous 
tale of heroic effort, manly faith, had inspired 
them with the hope he might yet add other 
laurels to those already gracing his brow 
around no one did there seem to hang a more 
lofty interest of romance and adventure, com. 
bined with philanthropy, fitting him to acheive 
still other great things in undiscovered regions 
for his own and his country’s fame. And vat 
he had died, prementurely, as it might ecem 
not on the field of adventure or amid the dating 
of the indomitable epirit, but sunk on the couch 
of wasting malady, his fondest wish of sue: 
cess unrealized. His remains were borne to 
his native land, received and attended on their 
way as with a triumphal procession of griel's 
sorrowing welcome, till, heralded as they hai 
b-en by the echoes of one eulogy after another 
they lay as without intending at all to detract 
from the high estimation we place on this ad. 
mirable volume. We cannot apree exactly 
with the view Dr. Elder takes of Dr. Kane's 
boyhood, and the traits of character then ex. 
hibited. We see nothing in its singular Way: 
wardness, heralding or preparing the way forthe 
future man. His restless activity, his daring, 
his self-relying energy, meant something; but 
it was not his wayward impulse to act his own 
pleasure, connected with break-neck advep. 
tures as a child, that qualified him for the 











’ 1856, 
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never delivered ‘post he took and which has entered his name 
and now swears that he lost them on the | on the rolls of fame. Many a boy has climbed 


| as high, has been as daring, scaling precipice, 


plunging in every ecene that tries courage 
or fortitude. Our country is full of such every. 
where ; but not one in a hundred, or in many 
thousands, could ever turn out a Kane. In our 
view, it was the severity of that self-discipline, 
that patient and earnest address to which he 
gave himself when he actually commenced, a 
the age of sixteen, to prepare for life, that chiefly 
made him the man he became. 

We deny not the necessity of far more physi- 
cal culture than is generally given in the edu. 
cation of the young. We would sirenuonsly 
urge it, and we doubt not that there are many 
who, too strongly curbed and tasked in ear. 
liest childhood, are scon Jaid in the grave, cr 
whose subsequent life render more than prob- 
lematical the wisdom of their treatment; but 
such habits of insubordination and freaks of 
boyish spirit as Dr. Elder speaks of, more than 
half approvingly, in a lower class of life and 
in other circumstances, might have germinated 
into the rowdy, or something worse. The good 
biographer, perhaps, might have told us of the 
anxieties and sleepless nights of a parent's 
heart, as it pondered the possibilities of fuiure 
continuance and growth of the very traits 
which seem to him to have formed so greatly 
the secret of capacity in the gifted subject of 
his praise. As we have said, it was rather the 
subordinating of the lower qualities to the 
higher mental development, so training him 
into the pursuit of science by the closest appli: 
cation, that gave to Dr. Kane that rare adapte- 
tion for the positions he held. And so, too, he 
seems to have regarded his comparatively 
wasted days, when he really began to eet about 
his preparation in earnest, as he observed thst 
he had “ determined to make his mark in the 
world.” It is the steadiness of self-commani, 
the patient discipline, the order and abllity to 
plan for others, and the cool, clear determins- 
tion which thorough mental training yields, 
that, joined to enthusiasm and manly courage 
and faith, are needed in difficult enterprises. 
Humboldt’s biography has not yet been given 
to the public, and we hope that years may pass 
before the green old age of the Nestor of Sci 
ence is withered, and he lives no more to be 
honored and revered ; but we doubt if his ex: 
ample will not be found to justify our position. 
Arago’s certainly does ; and others, too, might 
be mentioned. We have alluded to this poitt, 
because we regret that the authority of ove 
whom we respect so much as the biographer of 
Dr. Kane, and the example of the lamented 
scholar, may be quoted to encourage even & 
more wanton disregard of early patient and per 
severing mental discipline. 

Combined with the preparation Dr. Kave 
had gained by arduous self-discipline, all the 
more severe from hie previous want of it, there 
was, too, the principle of manly faith in God, 
This appears especially in his journal of the 
last Arctic expedition, where he so opens to U8 
what was passing in his mind, and we catch 
the more brightening glimpses of hig heart 
amid those wonders and preservation, Dr. 
Elder speaks of this characteristic, and honors 
the subject of his memoir for it. Indeed, it 
was not till Dr. Kane’s Arctic explorations he 
was known, except to & comparatively few, and 
the incessant activity of impulses through 
which he became a traveller, in itself might 
not have distinguished him from thousands Oo & 
others. It was the executive power that 1s 80 
conspicuous in his last expedition, which por 
liarly stamps him as a man of extraordinary 
character. 

Dr. Elder sometimes hurries his reader or 
scenes on which he would like to dwell y# 
longer. Dr. Kane had a sui generis mode ‘ 
telling his adventures and feelings, which is # 
remarkable for its racy and lively off-hand pow" 
er as the incidents and situations themselves 
Materials, we presume, were often wantiDZ; 
Jad, bed a 
but we confess we should have been g'8% 
there been all through the volume moré 0 










Dr. Elder is a clear and powerful writer, . 


His work abounds in delicate touch: 
his reader tb? 


He is too well known by the readers of the 


National E.a to need furtber testimony -n 
the manner in which he hes performed 

. We may add, that 
pelt of “A volume and the plates 
also of a high order of excellence, m4 
be expected from the press which issa 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 
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judge of othere, to cherish any such idea as is 
thus indicated. He had known Alexander 
Hamilton too well in life, at the bar and in the 


forum, he had read the productions of his pen 
too often, to doubt of his intelleetual powers, or to 
imagine that they could be successfully deapised- 
Bat, whatever might be Burr’s secret or avowed 
opinions of Hamilton, if anything could alter the 
judgment of posterity as to his standing among 


the men of the Revolution, it would be the idea 
that his son, in the work before us, is # fair 
representative of the father’s character and 
mode of acting. Alexander Hamilton needs no 
borrowed laurele. The attempt, therefore, to 
transfer to him the whole credit of the letters 
and papers signed by Washington, which ap- 
pear in the handwriting of his Secretary, we feel 
assured Hamilton would not have desired or 
approved. This feature of the volume mars its 
value. Otherwise, it contains a good summary 
of events that transpired. The design, however, 
is so apparent on almost every page, that it de- 
tracts no little from its merits in other reepects. 

Readers will view with distrust a writer who 
enters upon his work with so glaring a per- 
version, a8 they cannot but feel, of the relations 
of two men, both entitled to their country’s grat- 
itude and remembrance. 

Among Hamilton’s private correspondence, 
there is one letter and reply from which we can- 
not avoid quoting a few passages, as being di- 
rectly in the very face of Judge Taney’s decla- 
ration on the Dred Scott decision, in respect to 
the utter disregard of the degraded state or per- 
fect contempt of the capacity of the blacks by 
the men of the Revolution and a few years after. 

Col. Lawrence had obtained permission of 
Washington to repair to South Carolina, iv pros- 
pect of his mother State being invaded by the 
British. Oa his departure, Hamilton, who had 
known of black troops in the West Indies, 
“suggested the idea of raising a body of black 
jevies ;” and, introducing Lawrence to Mr. Jay, 
the President of Congress, he says: “I foresee 
that this project will haveto combat much opposi- 
tion from prejudice and self interest. The con- 
tempt we have been taught to entertain for the 
blacks makes us fancy many things that are 
founded neither in reason nor experience ; and 
an unwillingness to part with property of so 
valuable a kind, will furnish a thousand argu- 
ments to show the impracticability or pernicious 
tendency of ascheme which requires such sacri- 
fices. “ An essential part of the plan is to give 
them their freedom with their swords. This will 
secure their fidelity, animate their courage, and, 
I believe, will have a good influence upon those 
who remain, by opening a door to their emanci- 
pation.” 

Col. Lawrence,.in his letter to Hamilton, 
dated at Charleston, says: “ It appears to me 
that I should be inexcusable in the light of a 
citizen, if I did not continue my utmost efforts 
for carrying the plan of the black levies into 


execution, while there remains the smallest 


hopes of success.” 

We see, therefore, that he was heart and 
hand in‘trying to carry out the views expressed 
by Hamilton, and must have been aware of his 
object, and sympathized with him in the same. 
No one, we think, will deny to Lawrence pa- 
trictism and intelligence, or regard for his own 
State ; and though he failed, because of the cu- 
pidity of men less patriotic than himself, yet 


we have here aclear proof that the position 


taken in Judge Taney’s opinion does not com- 
port with history. 


The volume before us is finely printed, and, 


had it been brought out on a different principle, 
must have had extensive circulation. 





The Christian Examiner. January, 1858. 

The Christian Examiner has long held a high 
place as the accredited organ of the Unitarian 
denomination in our country, and its ability as 
a literary work is conceded by those who can- 
not accord with its religious views. The num- 
ber now before us, which opens the year, has 
seven articles. The first of them is a well-di- 
gested summary of the labors of Dr. Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, who stands at the head of the 
Tribingen School of divines and critics in Ger- 
many. While exhibiting the great ability of 


s Dr. Baur, aud the benefits that may be de- 


tived from a proper use of his investigations, 
we are glad to see that the writer of the article 
does not harmonize with his conclusions in his 
attack on the New Testament. And nothing 
more clearly evinces the truth of the Bible 
than this fact, that it has so long withstood, and 
ttill withstands, so many and varied modes of as- 
tsult, urged with such keen critical acumen, and 
uheld by the preparation of long years of re- 
warch and study. They have not and cannot 
thake the foundations, which will stand un- 
harmed forever. The articles on “ Dante’s 
Beatrics as a Type of Womanhood,” and 
“Agassiz’s Natural History,” the shorter one 
ou “Hebrew Poetry,” with the others on “The 
Strength and Weakness of the Popular Reli- 
rion and of Liberal Christianity,” and “The 
Revolt and the English,” and “ Review of Cur- 
tent Literature,” possess interest for different 
classes of readers, and, though many may prob- 
tbly disagree in the views maintained, will not 
be passed over unregarded, as they are sugges- 
tive and instructive. 





English Hearts and English Hands; Or, The Railway 
andthe Trenches. By the author of the “ Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars.” New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1858. For sale by W. Ballantyne, Wash- 


ton, D.C. 


‘ Those who have read “ Hedley Vicars,” and 
Victory Won,” will need no assurance that 


the present volume is one likely to enlist their at- 
ation as well as improve their hearts. If we 
We rightly informed, the author is a Miss Marsh, 
tad we believe, though of this we are not so 
ite, sister of a lady formerly of the same name, 
vl known as the writer of various tales, and a 
History of the Huguenots, and who is now the 
Vile of the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, Rector of Beck- 
ham Kent, in England, who farnishes a pre- 
fe to this work. The author herself states 
that the purport of her book “is to show men 
‘td women, who are placed by the providence 
"God in another position of life, how much of 
and delicate feeling is to be found amongst 
‘great mass of their countrymen who eat 

“t bread under the heavier portion of the 
Mineval curse. Its object, also, is to suggest 
much of that trial may be softened, and of 

‘tt labor lightened, by the manifestation of a 

} “Ady interest in their daily toil and rare pleas- 
j Of a ready appreciation of their better 
8,and of a true sympathy with all that 
know of earthly sorrow and of heavenly 
ad The design is a noble one, and nobly, 
sit carried out; and here before us are the 

. "dé and memorials of the plan and opera- 
~ and, too, of a success that must have 
ted the benevolent hearts engaged in the 


Ntterp . 

fed 

het of 
‘te of others, 


tent of the immortal soul. 
of 


te 
Ree 


nee. It is full of facts, and facts that are 
‘o make the proud humble, and those who 
h benevolent and Christian sympathy with 
ellow men rejoice in the display and ef- 
such kindness and true regard for the 


® author and her fellow-helpers have a 
*etee of the dignity of labor, and yet more 
Every ef- 
Wit © was conceived and carried out in the 
png, AOU faith in God, which breathes forth 

T guidance in many a difficult emer- 
iy, There is exhibited net only the desire 
800d, and the determination to undertake 
Owever trying or unpromising, but a 
Ween oe nd wisdom in suiting the mode to the 
Win —. called for it. The field of labor 

Vicinity of the Crystal Palace, where 


‘the workmen were gathered, some employed in 
conatructing the building, others in preparing 
railways, and yet others collected to be organ- 
ized and drilled for employment in the army 
at Sebastopol, and some of whom belonged to 
different corps of the soldiery. Most of them 
were “novices,” men of rough, out-spoken 
frankness, and marked by all those traits of 
character, virtues as well as faults, that belong 
to such a class. 

A series of Bible readings was established, 
to which they were personally invited to attend, 
as also on the services of the church on the 
Sabbath. They did attend ; they were visited 
also at their boarding houses in sickness ; 
sought out when they had been tempted and 
yielded to evil influence, and never let go as too 
degraded or unworthy while within reach of 
possible kindness or sympathizing and untiring 
effort. 

No one can read their expressions of grati- 
tude, as well as of their heart breaking lamenta- 
tions and despairing, and these reviving hopes, 
without feeling that here was stuff to be wrought 
into trophies of God’s triumph over the heart, 
and that men of such a stamp warranted all the 
exertions put forth for their rescue; and they 
were 80 wrought. Many of them did believe, 
lived, and died, too, attesting the reality of the 
chang. 

Ther isa straightforward simplicity in the 
various «etches, a graphic power in the pre- 
sentatic of the scenes, placing the reader by 
the side of the soul-breathing home missiona- 
Ties, with the rude classes they sought to blese, 
that gives to these records of Christian love a 
mest absorbing interest. 

We hope the volume will be widely circula 
ted, and we have not a doubt that, if read, like 
the “ Memorials of Hedley Vicars,” it will be of 
permanent benefit to many. There is atouch- 
ing pathos in the little incidents that now and 
then flash across the narration, that may make 
the tear spring unbidden to the eye, and prompt 
the prayer, “ God bless them,” on the self-deny- 
‘ing hearts whose devotion to the weal of the 
wretched is so unostentatiously portrayed. 
Many a lesson of the power of truth and of 
Christian love is contained in these pages; 
many a teaching of heavenly wisdom, to impress 
the conviction, that where there is a will to do 
good, there is a way. Nor should the apparent 
difficulty frustrate the endeavor of one who for 
strength looks to God alone. In this respect, 
the author has set a most remarkable example, 
and may there be not a few to imitate it. 
Scenes of Cierical Life. The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos 
Barton. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. Janet's Repentance. 
By George Elliot. Originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

It was with some impatience we waited for 
the progress of these stories, as they appeared 
in the successive numbers of Blackwood. We 
are glad, therefore, to see them brought all 
under one cover, thus forming No. 208 of 
“Harper’s “ Library of Select Novels,” as well 
as to learn to whose pen we are indebted for 
them. We do not know whether to regard him 
as a new name in this line of authorship ; it is 
so to us, though he may have been a former 
anonymons contributor to the magazine. 
These scenes are all of them mainly sad, but 
ever the sombre shades there flit more cheering 
beams ; the moral is good, and some of the in- 
cidents take strong hold upon the feelings. 
There is an easy, quiet flow of narrative style, 
without attempts at exaggeration, that looks as 
if real life, if not truly depicted, may at least 
have furnished the staple out of which the web 
has been woven. 
The first of these stories is the shortest and 
the last of them the longest of the three; and 
while all of them exhibit the writer’s talent 
most favorably, his skill and facility are per- 
haps to be adjudged in the same order and 
measure. There is more of romance, however, 
in the second of these tales. 





SERF EMANCIPATION IN EUROPE, THE DI- 
RECT RESULT OF THE LATE EUROPEAN 
WAR. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The late news of the emancipation of serfs 
in Russia, and the cordial way in which the 
present Tzar’s wishes have been seconded by a 
portion of the Russian nobility, must have 
caused great satisfaction to you and to those 
other friends of free laborers in American jour- 
nalism who had the intelligence to comprehend 
and the manliness to avow that the cause of 
freedom was ultimately bound up in the suc- 
cess of the Western Powers in the late war. 
What sane man supposes that, were the late 
Tzar still living, and had the Allies been baf- 
fled before Sebastopol, any measures for the 
emancipation of Russian serfs would now be 
forthcoming? The moral, social, and economi- 
cal progress of Russia had been violently ar- 
rested during the rule of Nicholas, in order that 
his;Empire might always present a menacing 
front to Europe. Russia was like a tiger about 
to spring upon his prey ; and so long as she re- 
mained one vast barrack, domestic progress in 
civilization was out of the question. 

Bat, now that the unhaliowed dreams of am- 
bition have been dispelled by the wholesome 
blasts of adversity, Russia, thrown back upon 
herself, regains her health, and begins to 
breathe again in a normal manner. This was 
precisely what the opponents of the late Tzar 
prophecied ; they did not imitate the pro-Rus- 
sians in fanning the flames of national animosi- 
ty ; they professed to regard the general inter- 
ests of the human race, including the Russians 
themselves. They declared that the defeat of 
the Tzar’s efforts to subjugate Europe was the 
best thing that could happen for the true inter- 
ests and happiness of the Russians themselves. 
And the result has already proved the wisdom 
of their anticipations. The industrial classes 
of Russia, both civic and rural, both bourgeois 
and nt, have made greater advances since 
the conclusion of the late peace, now scarce 
two years old, than they had made for two gen- 
erations previously. And none rejoice at this 
pro in Russia more than those friends of 
freedom aud liberal ideas, who felt it their duty 
to oppose the designs of the late Tzar 2 V’out- 
rance. 

While you and those like you have no rea- 
son to shrink from a fearless retrospection of 
their course on this question, I fear the same 
cannot be said for those other friends of free 
laborers in American journalism, headed by the 
New York Tribune, who, inspired by a senti- 
ment of national animosity, took the opposite 
tack, and who can now hardly help feeling that, 
while they were ardently attacking Slavery in 
America, they were at the same time doing 
their best to uphold and perpetuate Serfdom in 
Europe. I am your correspondent, 

PLyMovurs. 


Mr. Wm. M. Connelly is under indictment, 
in the U. S. District Court at Cincinnati, for 
the slaves of Col. Withers, of Ken- 
tucky, while they were in that city in June last. 
To escape the bloodhounds of the United States, 
he came to this city several months since, 
and obtained empioyment as a writer for a 
daily newspaper. Lately, however, a deputy 
marshal came hither from Cincinnati, and re- 
quested Capt. Rynders, marshal of this district, 
to aid him in arresting Connelly. Rynders, as 
we learn from the Cincinnati Gazette, designa- 
ted one of his deputies, named O’Keefe, who 
was to meet Churchill at seven o’clock in the 
evening, to to the office of the daily 
paper uffon which Connelly was employed as 
@ reporter, to make the arrest. O’Keefe went 
to the office in advance of the time agreed 
spon, and sent to an upper room for Connelly. 
e latter came down at once, and the arrest 
was made. Connelly expressed his willingness 
to accompany the officer, but requested per- 
mission to return to his room to arrange his 
papers. He was permitted to do so, the officer 
remaining below, who, after waiting a reasonable 
time, and the prisoner not returning, proceeded 
to the uper room, and found that Connelly had 
made his escape through another entrance into 
the street, and he has not since been heard of. 
Marshal Rynders has offered a reward of $50 
for his arrest.—NV, Y. Standard, 














THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
‘FIRST SESSION. 


Friday, February 26, 1858. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE. 

Question of Privilege—The Speaker stated 
the first, business in order to be the resolution 
of Mr. Hoard, of New York, ordering a select 
committee to investigate certain charges of 
Executive interference with members ; the pend- 
tug question being, “Shall the resolution be 
entertained as a question of privilege?” 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, moved that the reso- 
lution be postponed until Thursday next; which 
motion prevailed. 

Personal Explanation.—Mr. Potter, of Wis- 
consin, said he rose to a question of privilege. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he would not 
deem it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to any aspersiuns cast upon him by news- 
paper correspondents, recognising to the fullest 
extent the right of the press to comment upon 
public men. | 

Mr. Bocook, ‘of Virginia, called the gentle- 
man toorder. No member could proceed to 
comment upon a newspaper letter as a question 
of privilege. 

Mr. Potter would then ask unanimous consent 
to make a personal explanation, and caused to 
be read an extract from the correspondence of 
the Norfolk Argus, headed “ Kicking Scene in 
Congress.” The correspondent alleges that 
Messrs Wright of Tennessee and Elliott of Ken- 
tucky, having been shut out of the hall by Mr. 
Potter’s direction, upon gaining admission re- 
venged themselves by administering to Mr. Pot- 
ter a severe kicking—Mr. Wright kicking Mr. 
Potter to his hidarte content, and without re- 
sistance, while Mr. Elliott held two of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s friends, one in each hand. [The reading 
of the correspondence excited shouts of laughter, 
as it was purely fictitious. | 

Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, said he must object 
to the time of the House being occupied further 
with this ridiculous business. 

Mr. Potter. Then I take this occasion to deny 
the statement in toto. There is not a particle 
of truth in the story, from beginning to end, 
and the writer, whoever he is, is guilty of a gross 
and willful falsehood. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill_—The House 
then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of ihe Union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes for the year ending 
30th June, 1859. 

Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, addressed the 
Committee on the Kansas question. He be- 
lieved there was a spirit of revolution abroad, 
not only and not mainly in Kansas, but for which 
& portion of the Representatives of the people 
in this House were responsible. The idea that 
& dissolution of the Union was impossible was 
entirely erronecus, and only calculated to pro- 
mote that catastrophe by emboldening agitation. 
He was not in favor of a dissoultion of the 
Union, and it would never be brought about 
though his aid. Dissolution could only be the 


act of the States, whose servants they were, and | la 


he should remain at his post, in any event, until 
called home by the sovereign State of Tennéssee. 
Neveriheless, a continuance of the Union would 
be impossible when the General Government 
should become the oppressor of any of the 
States, for union implied equality, which op- 
pression would destroy. 

He regretted the unnecessary division among 
Northern Democrats. He had hoped they 
would all unite in settling this Kansas question 
in the only possible way; that was, by admitting 
her as a State. That would transfer the trouble 
entirély to Kansas, and he hoped they would 
then have leave to cut their own throats in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of the State 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, inquired whether, as 
& matter of compromise, he would consent to 
have the army withdrawn from Kansas for the 
next twelve months? 

Mr. Smith — emphatically that he would. 
The President had said in his message that the 
admission of Kansas would enable him to with- 
draw the troops and send them to Utah. 

Mr. Giddings gave notice that he should in- 
troduce a bill directing the President to with- 
draw the army from Kansas. 

Mr. Smith. If I will vote to withdraw the 
army, will the gentleman vote for the admission 
of Kansas? 

Mr. Giddings. Never, sir; never, with the 
Lecompton Constitution. 

The hour fixed for terminating the general 
debate having arrived, the bill was then read in 
detail, and several verbal amendments were 
made, 

The Treaty with Denmark.—The Committee 
took up the bill to enable the President of the 
United States to fulfil the stipulations contained 
in the third and sixth articles of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and the King of Den- 
mark, of the 11th of April, 1857, for the discon- 
tinuance of the Sound dues. 

It appropriates $390,000 to fulfl the stipula- 
tions of the treaty with Denmark. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, obtained the floor, 
and made a speech or Kansas, which was nearly 
inaudible in the Reporters’ gallery. He was 
understood to oppose the Lecompton Conatitu- 
tion as a violation of the laws and Conatitution 
of the United States, a violation of the princi- 
ples of justice which underlie our free institu- 
tions, and a violation of the higher law of Gcd. 
He denounced the Dred Scott decision as athe- 
istic and diabolical, and charged the Adminis- 
tration with cherishing the design of robbing 
Spain of Cuba, and other filibustering projects, 
for the purpose of extending Slavery. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, wished to say a few 
words on the bill. He denied that it was the 
duty of the House to pass any appropriations 
to carry out treaties without considering their 
nature. 

The Committee then rose and reported the 
Indian appropriation bill and the bill in relation 
to the treaty with Denmark to the House. 

Under the operation of the previous question, 
both bills were read a third time and passed. 

Adjournment Over.—Mr. Florence, of Penn- 
sylvania, moved that when the House adjourn, it 
be to meet on Monday; upon which the yeas 
and nay@ were ordered, and the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 78, nays 60. 

At twenty minutes before five o’clock, the 
House adjourned. 


Monday, March 1, 1858. 


SENATE. 

House Bills Referred.—The following bills 
from the House of Representatives were read 
and referred to the Committee on Finance : 

A bill making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indiana depart. 
ment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes for the year ending 
June 30, 1859. 

A bill to enable the President of the United 
States to fulfil treaty stipulations contained in 
the 3d and 6th articles of the treaty between 
the United States and the King of Denmark, 
of the 11th April, 1857, for the discontinuance 
of the Sound dues. 

Civil Officers absent from Kansas.—Mr. Wil- 
son called up the resolution submitted by him 
on the 11th proximo, ealling for the number of 
civil officers absent from Kansas, which said 
resolution had been » and on which a 
motion to reconsider been entered on the 
Journal. 

Mr. Biggs objected to the motion, on the 
ground that no practical benefit could be deriv- 
ed from its adoption; and expressed at the 
same time doubt as to the constitutional power 
of Con to make the call. 

Mr. Wilson could not see how the Senator 
from North Carolina or any other Senator could 
object to the obtaining of the information called 
for by the resolution. They were informed that 
many civil officers of the Territory were absent 
from their posts, to the great detriment of the 
interests of the people. Mr. W. then named 
the number of civil officers absent, viz: the 
surveyor general, the district attorney, the 
judges, the postmaster, and in ehort every other 
oo of the Government, to the great injury 
of the public interests of the Territory. 

Mr. Biggs held that the call was not calcula 
ted to effect any practical good, and was at least 
but calculated to excite crimination and re- 
crimination, and therefore would move to lay 
the motion on the table. 

The Chair was understood by the Reporter 
to rule that the motion was legitimate, but that 
any Senator had the power to call it up again 
as a privileged question. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
of Mr. Biggs to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table, and it was decided in the affirmative, 
on a call of the yeas and nays— 28, nays 20. 

The subject was then dropped for the present, 





Admission of Kansas.—Mr. Green moved 
to postpone all the ge special orders, with & 
view to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
for the admission of Karsas into the Union. 

On this motion a discussion arose as to the 
pricrity of business, in which Meesrs. Green 
Gwin, Broderick, Douglas, Seward, Polk, an 
others, participated, when the question was 
taken on call of the yeas and nays, and it 
was decided in the affirmative by the following 
vote : ’ . 

Yeas—Messra. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Clay, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Evans, Fitch, Green, ammond, 
Henderson, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas. Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, 
Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, 


and Wright—32. 

‘Naye-Mesers. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, 
Durkee, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hamlin, — 
King, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, Wade, an 
Wilson—20. 

Mr. Green then rose and addressed the Ser- 
ate in support of the bill, and in the course © 
his remarks « personal explanation was enter- 
tained in relation to the report of the majority 
and the views of the minority. 

Mr. Collamer took the floor, and supported 
the views of the minority, when, without con- 
cluding, he gave way for a motion to go into 
Executive seesion. 

On motion of Mr. Mason, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive 
business, and, after @ protracted session, the 
Senate adjourned at a late hour. 

HOUSE. 

The select committee on the resolution ex- 
pelling from his seat in the House Mr. O. B. 
Matteson, of New York, was appointed as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Seward of Georgia, Harris of 
Iltinos, Grow of Pennsylvania, Curtis of Iowa, 
and Bishop of Gonnecticut. ; 

Mr. Harris, of I!linois, was excused from 
service on the committee, at his own request. 

Organization of Officers of the House.—Mr. 
Mason, of Kentucky, from the Committee on 
Accounts, to whom had been recomwmitted the 
bill fixing the number and compensation of the 
clerks, messengere, pages, and laborers, of the 
House of Representatives, reported back the 
same without amendment. 

Mr. Mason addressed the House at length 
in explanation and advocacy of the bill, and 
moved that it be put upon its passage. 

Mr. Spinner, of New York, moved to amend 
so as to make the proposed redaction of com- 
pensation of employes take effect in December 
next, 

Mr. Warren, of Arkansas, opposed the bill. 
He was in favor of retrenchment and reform, 
but wanted to begin with the higher function- 
aries of Government, and not strike at the 
little pages and the laborers whose bread de- 
pended upon their wages. He moved to refer 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, advocated the bill, 
believing that it would operate to prevent the 
granting of extravagant bonuses to employes 
by resolution at the end of the session. It was 
important that the number and compensation 
of employes should be fixed and determined by 


Ww. 
Mr. Smith, of Illinois, spoke in favor of 
granting a liberal compensation to employes. 

Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, took the same view o 
the case, and favored the motion to refer to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Haskin, of New York, offered an amend- 
ment repealing the act fixing the annual com- 
pensation of members of Congress, and pro- 
viding that the pay shall hereafter be eight dol- 
lars per day. He was opposed to reducing the 
pay of the humble employés ofthe House, while 
the paid agents of Government who were em- 
ployed in manufacturing public opinion in 
favor of a gigantic swindle were to have their 
salaries raised. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, supported the bill as 
& desirable measure of reform, so far as it went. 
He demanded the previous question. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, moved that 
the House adjourn; which motion prevailed by 
a vote of 82 to 40; and accordingly, at twenty- 
five minutes before four o’clock, the House ad- 
journed, 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Portland, Feb, 23.—The steamer Anglo-Sax- 
on arrived here this evening, at six o’clock, 
bringing Liverpool dates of the 10:h inst. 

The steamers City of Washington and Arago 
also sailed on the 10th. 

The Anglo-Saxon was detained twelve hours 
off Cape Race, by the ice. 

The United States corvette Constellation was 
at Alexandria January 6th. 

England.—Leave has been granted to Lord 
Palmeraton, in Parliament, to introduce a bill to 
amend the penal law, by making conspiracy to 
murder a felony. The vote was three to one. 

Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of Lords, 
asked whether any communication had passed 
between the British and French Governments 
respecting certain insulting paragraphs in the 
Moniteur. He cdnsidered that the French 
Government, by authorizing the publication of 
the insults, had taken the responsibility. 

Lord Granvilie said that a note had been 
received from Count Waleweki, explaining the 
publication of the addresses, and the regret of 
the Emperor at the appearance of anything 
offensive to England. 

A ote of thanks was paseed to the army in 
India by both Houses of Parliament, after some 
objections made to Lord Canning being inclu- 
ded in the vote. 

France.—M. Billaulte, the French Minister 
of the Iaterior, has resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Espinapee. 

Important from China.—Calcutta dates to 
the 9ih of January, via Malta, have reached 
England. Also, Canton dates of the 29th of 
December, and Bombay dates to the 13th of 
January. Sir Colin Campbell had taken pos- 
session of Finkabad, which was abandoned by 
the enemy on the 2d. Gerachpore was also 
taken on the 6th—seven guns captured, and 
200 of the enemy killed. . The British loss was 
only 2 killed and 7 wounded. 

The roads between Delhi and Calcutta were 
open. Gen. Outram was safely posted. The 
Alumbagh peasantry were beginning to bring 
supplies to the camp. 

The British and French forces landed at Can- 
ton on the 28th of December. The British 
landed 4,600, and the French 900 men. The 
walls were escaladed on the 29th, and the 
heights within the town were in possession of 
the besiegers by nine o’clock in the morning. 
The Chinese feebly contested the advance of 
the English and French within the city. The 
damage done to the town was but small. The 
captain of the ship Acteon was killed. 

The Times’s dispatch says that the bombard- 
ment of Canton commenced at daylight on the 
28th, and continued all day and the ensuing 
night. The assault was made in three divia- 
ions, at 6 o’clock in the morning. Gough’s 
fort was taken, and two others were blown up. 
The Chinese continued to fire from their houses, 
but the troops were restrained from entering 
the city. 

Tea had considerably declined at Hong 
Kong. Large shipments were making to India. 





We have news from Europe to the 13th inst., 
brought by the steamship America, which ar- 
rived at Halifax yesterday afternoon. In 4 
financial point of view it is important. The 
Bank of England had reduced the rate of inter- 
sst to three per cent, and consols had advanced 
to 96%. The cotton market was unusually 
active, st a considerable advance in prices, 
a breadstufis were correspondingly depress 


A shocking catastrophe had occurred on the 
coast of England. The ship Leander, Captain 
Curtis, of Bath, Me., and the steamer North 
American, came in collision, and in a short 
time after the ship sunk, carrying down with 
her the captain’s wife, the second mate, and 
eight of the crew. The captain and the bal- 
ance of the crew, eleven in number, were fortu- 
nately rescued. 

There is but little political news of im- 
portance by this arrival. Lord Palmerston 
had introduced a bill in the British Parliament, 
providing for the transfer of the governmental 
control of India to the Crown. In France, 
reports were in circulation of the resignations 
of Marshal Valiant, Minister of War, and of 
Count Walewsk', Minister of Foreign Affairs. 





California news. 


The news from California is interesting, but 
not important. Money was scarce in San 
Francieco, and the a of gold from the 
interior quite limited. The markets were again 
overstocked with all descriptions of merchan- 
dise except flour. In this commodity some 
speculation was going on, ard prices had ad- 
vanced to a higher figure than had been de- 


f | tion of the Saints from Bernardino. 


manded since 1853. More than the usual 
number of murders and affrays had occurred 
in various paris of the State. At San Diego, 
Mr. Getman, sheriff of Los Angeles county, 
had been killed by an insane man named Reed, 
from Texas. In subsequent attempt to arrest 
the murderer, a regular battle ensued, which 
resulted in the killing of the homicide, his body 
being riddled with balls. A thrilling accbunt 
of the affair is given in our compilation of the 
news. A suicide mania prevailed at San 
Francisco. No less than thirteen suicides and 
attempts at self-destruction were perpetrated 
during the fortnight previous to the sailing of 
the steamer. A duel had taken place between 
two French editors. They fought with small 
swords, and both were wounded. 

There is nothing important from Oregon. 

e gold mines on Frazer’s river were said to 
be rich in the precious ore. 

The intelligence from Salt Lake City repre- 
sents the Mormons as suffering for want of pro- 
visions, clothing, and dry goods. A party had 
arrived at the Mohave river in quest of supplies, 
and with orders to prevent the further emigra- 
} Two com- 
panies of artillery had been sent to San Bernar- 
dino, to protect the inhabitants from any vio- 
lence from the Mormons. 


A Nice Point of Law. 

I heard this anecdote from a gentleman 
long resident in Philadelphia. Two Quakers 
in that place applied to their society, as they 
do not go to law, to decide in the following 
difficulty: A is uneasy about a ship that ought 
to have arrived, meets B, an insurer, and states 
his wish to have the vessel insured. The mat- 
ter is agreed upon. A returns home, and 
receives a letter informing him of the loss of 
his ship. What shall he do? He is afraid 
that the policy is not filled up, and should B 
hear of the matter soon, it is all over wich him; 
he therefore writes to B thus: “Friend B, if 
“théé hasn’t filled up the policy, thee nedn’t, for 
Pve heard of the ship.” * Oh, oh!” thinks B 
to himself, cunning fellow; he wants to do me 
out of the premium.” So he writes thus toA: 
“Friend A, thee be’est too late by half an hour, 
the policy zs filled.” A rubs his hands with 
delight, yet B refuses to pay. Well, what is 
the decision? The loss is divided between 
them.— Essays Contributed to Blackwoed’s 
Magazine, by the Rev. John Eagles, M. A. 


The ship John Milton, Capt. Ephraim Hard- 
ing, from Chincha Islands, via Hampton Roads, 
bound to New York, with a cargo of guano, 
was wrecked off Montauk, L. I., on Saturday 
last, during the severe snow-storm, and shortly 
after became a total wreck. There are very 
little hopes of any pereons being saved from 
her. Hight dead bodies had been found on the 
beach; alsoi the captain’s writing-desk, with 
some of the ship’s papers in it. 

The John Milton belonged to E. & N. Robiv- 
son, and others, of New Bedford, was a very su- 
perior vessel of 1,445 tons, built at Fairhaven 
in 1854, valued at $80,000; freight $30,900, 
and cargo about $60,000. Total loss, $170,000. 

The John Milton, from her tonnage, we sup- 
pose had a crew of about thirty persons, 


The Hon. John Y. Mason, our Minister to 
France, has written to the President of the 
James River and Kanawha Company, descri- 
bing in very complimentary terms the signal 


f| ability and success with which the Hon. Wm. 


Ballard Preston had fulfilled his mission to 
France, in regard to a direct trade to Virginia. 
It appears that an arrangement has been made 
with the Orleans Railroad Company, by which 
a line of steamers is to be run between San 
Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire, and Nor- 
folk, in Virginia. Judge Mason states that at 
the mouth of the Loire “the French Govern- 
mett is constructing the most magmificent 
artificial harbor in the world. Opening to the 
ocean, & ship sailing between that point and 
Chesapeake Bay avcids the channel, and will 
find her route shorter by & considerable time 
than between Havre and the same point.” He 
adds, that “the Orleans Company has a large 
capital, is the best-mauaged concern in France, 
and owns 4 net-work of railroad which covers 
one-third of the Empire, connecting Paris with 
the ocean, and conneciiug with other lines to 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany.— National 
Intelligencer. 


The venerable Josiah Quincy, sr., of Boston, 
is about to publish a “ Life of John Quincy 
Adams.” This work is to be comprised in one 
octavo volume, and, in addition to its intrinsic 
literary merits, which cannot fail to be of a 
high order, it will possess unusual interest, from 
the fact that its venerable author is now eighty- 
six years of age. Mr. Quincy was born on the 
4th of February, 1772, when George the Third 
was King of Americans as well as of Hnglish- 
men. It is said that ‘he came into the world 
a litle ahead of Lord Lyndburst, the same 
nurse Officiating at each birth.” He is proba- 
bly the only native Bostonian who has a clear 
remembrance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which happened when he was not quite 
four and a half years old. 


A Mopet Firu.—It is said that Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, 
Washington, D. C., partners for forty-five years 
in the publishing business, never had a dif- 
ference of opinion on political questions, and 
never & jar or misunderstanding of any sort. 
They have never known a division of interest ; 
from their common coffer each has always 
drawn whatever he chose, and for more than 
thirty years past, there has never been a settle- 
ment of accounts between them. 


In the New York Legislature, a bill to re- 
peal the Metropolitan Police law has been re- 
ferred tothe Committee of the Whole. A bill 
has been introduced tor the regristration of 
voters. A bill has been introduced for the bet- 
ter protection of the remains ofthe dead. The 
Committee on Commerce and Navigation re- 
ceived power to send for persons and papers 
relative to the New York ferries. Gov. King 
having nominated a successor to N. S. Benton, 
Auditor, the Senate refused to confirm ; so that 
Mr. Benton remains in office. Lorenzo Bur- 
roughs has been elected by both Houses a 
Regent of the University, in the place of John 
Keyes Paige, deceased. 


Gen. Jim Lane has began the publication of 
his autobiography in the Kansas Crusader, in 
which he states that his father and two other 
Democrats held the State Convention of Indi- 
ana at which Andrew Jackson was nominated 
for the Presidency ; and that this nomination 
was probably the means of putting Jackson on 
the Presidential track. 


We have files from the West: Indies. dated at 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the 20th of February, 
with later news from most of the other islands. 
Generally speaking, the weather was good, and 
the prospects of the sugar crop encouraging. 
The labor supply question engaged the atten. 
tion of all parties. Whilst the importation of 
African slaves, according to the French plan, 
was denounced, it was acknowledged that the 
plan of coolie emigration from India did not 
promise any decided relief, and the hopes of 
the arrival of convict sepoys were fast dimin- 
ishing. The public health remained good. 


The recent conduct of the Emperor Napoleon 
in encouraging the hostile fulminations of his 
army against England has aroused the spirit of 
John Bull, who retorts upon “little Nap” with 
some keen home thrusts. The London Times 
reminds him that his uncle left a legacy of 
$2,000 to Cantillon, the soldier who attempted 
to assassinate the Duke of Wellington, and that 
he, Louis Napoleon, is said, shortly after his 
seizure of the throne, to have sought this person 
out, and to have paid him the legacy with 
interest. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Leader, 
writing from Lawrence, K. T., says: 

“rumor was started in this vicinity, last 
evening, that the intelligence had been received 
from Washington, by a confidential friend of 
Mr. Buchanan, resident in this city, indicating 
the probable decapitation of Gov. Denver with. 
in'the coming month, and the appointment of 
the Hon. John K. Porter, of Albany, N. Y., in 
this stead.” fe 

The American press of Kentucky is a unit in 
opposition to the Lecompton swindle, and the 

ysville Eagle predicts that Marshall and 
Underwood, the American Representatives in 
Congress, will go against it on the final vote. 
It says they voted against the investigation, 
because they thought the frauds so evident as 
to require no further exposure. 


Lecompton is fast using up the fragments of 
the Democratic party in New Hampshire. Three 
of the chief men of that party have openly de- 
clared themselves with the Republican: m- 
uel Herbert of Rumney, the late Democratic 
leader in the House, John Sullivan, one of the 
most influential of the party leaders, and J. 





Everett Sargent, Common Pleas Judge, and 

late Democratic Speaker of the House, There 

. also a great stampede among the rank and 
e. 


Mr. Clayton, the author of a book on the 
Crimean campaign, met in his journey a atrong- 
minded woman. He says: 

“We next touched at Malta, taking on 
board a few fresh passengers in lieu of 
some we had landed there. Among the new- 
comers was a lady of a most violent temper, 
so ungovernable that she hated mortally all 
who did not agree entirely with her ideas upon 
everything. Her husband informed us that, just 
before his marriage, he was warned by several 
of the lady’s fiery disposition, and, to test the 
accuracy of the information, one evening, as 
he sat next to her at dinner, he managed clev- 
erly to jog the servant’s elbow, as a plate of mock- 
tartle soup was offered her, which, of course, 
was upset over the young lady’s white dress of 
tulle lace. No complaint, nor even a frown, 
being evinced, the delighted suitor concluded 
that what he had heard was a mistake, and that 
his inamorata had the temper of a lamb who had 
been fed upon mashed potatoes, and as harm- 
less as water gruel. So the marriage took place; 
but soon the lady’s real character displayed it- 
self, as is always the case after marriage, but 
never before; and his wife, like a human Strom- 
boli, was subjected to fiery erraptions every ten 
minutes, upon a fair average, 

“How is it, my dear,’ said the happy hus- 
band, ‘that having such a bad temper, you 
stood the ordeal by soup so well?’ 

“ ‘Why,’ anawered the lady, ‘I may have ap- 
peared indifferent at the time, but, good heavens! 
you should have only gone into my room a lit- 
tle while afterwards, and seen the marks of my 
teeth upon the bed-post!’ ” 

Basoons at Home.—A new work has just 
been published in England, by Captain A. W. 
Drayson, of the Royal Artillery, entitled “Sport- 
ing Scenes among the Kaffira of South Africa.”’ 
We extract from a review of it the following 
amusing description of an ape family: 

“TI watched them through my glass, and was 
much amused at their grotesque and almost 
human movements. Some of the old ladies had 
their olive branches in their lips, and appeared 
to be ‘doing their hair,’ while a patriarchal- 
looking old fellow paced backwards and forwards, 
wiih a fussy sort of look; he was evidently on 
sentry, and seemed to think himself of no small 
importance. This estimate of his dignity did 
not appear to be universally acknowledged, as 
two or three young baboons sat close behind 
him, watching his proceedings. Sometimes, 
with the most grotesque movements and ex. 
pressions, they would stand directly in his path, 
and hobble away only at the lust moment. One 
daring youngster followed close on the heels 
of the patriarch during the whole length of his 
beat, and gave a sharp tng at his tail as he 
was about toturn. The old fellow seemed to 
treat it with the greatest indifference—scarcely 
turning round atthe insult. Master Impudence 
was about repeating the performance, when 
the pater, showing that he was not such a fool 
as he looked, suddenly sprang round, and, catch- 
ing the young one before he could escape, gave 
him two or three such cuffs that I could hear 
the screams that resulted therefrom. The ven- 
erable gentleman then chucked the delinquent 
over his shoulder, and continued his promenade 
with the greatest coolness. The old baboon, evi- 
dently, was acquainted with the practical details 
ofSolomon’s proverb. A crowd gathered round 
the naughty child, who, childlike, (seeing com- 
miseration,) shrieked all the louder. I even 
fancied I could see the angry glances of the 
mamma, as she took her dear little pet in her 
arms, and removed it from a repetition of such 
brutal treatment,’”’ 


The winter of 1857-’8 is, by general consent, 
regarded as one of the most remarkable for 
mildness ever known. The senior editor of the 
Sun, however, recollects a winter (that of 1801) 
more remarkable than the present. In Janu- 
ary of that year, many of the Berkshire farmers 
were engaged in ploughing their Jand, and for 
the space of two weeks, fires were scarcely ne- 
cessary for comfort, the weather resembling 
the Indian summer. In February and March 
following, the weather was not unusually cold.— 
Pittsfield Sun. 


Pontius Pitate not Deap Yet.—When Mrs. 
B., the actress, was making a summer excnr- 
sion in the country, she was accompanied by 
her husband, and a party of his and her friends, 
One of these was a Mr. , formerly a pilot 
on the Boston station, who had laughed and 
grown fat so long, that he had become, like 
Wolsey, ‘a man of unbounded stomach.” 

Some one asked, “ Who is this large man in 
Mrs. B.’s suit?” 

“That,” said his informant, “is Mr. 
he is a pilot?” 

“Exactly,” was the response, “I should 
yoy he was—pauncheous Pilate ! "— Evening 

ost. 


A Doa-ma.—Sergeant Wilde, whose dictato- 
rial manner of arguing a point of law is well 
known, was once engaged in a rather curious 
case, where plaintiff and defendant were pos- 
sessed, one of a male and the other of a female 
dog, of a very rare species. In order to pre- 
serve the breed, it was agreed by the parties, 
that the progeny of these two animals should 
be divided equally between them; but subse- 
quently the owner of the female dog refused to 
give the other his share of the litter of puppies 
which had been produced. Sergeant (then Mr.) 
Wilde, who was for the defence, thundered 
forth several times, in the course of his speech, 
“T lay it down as an axiom.” At last, the 
counsel on the other side, watching his oppor- 
tunity, leaned over, as Wilde in his most im- 
perative tone, had repeated—* I lay it down as 
an axiom”—and whispered to him, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by the bench and bar, 
“ Pray lay it down as a dog-ma the next time.” 
The joke told—a suppressed laugh ran through 
the court. Wilde, for the first time in his life, 
lost his self-possession, and, consequently, his 
cause, 








; 


The practice of dictation to an amanuensis is 
much more common among literary men in 
England than in this country. We learn, how- 
ever, that it is being gradually introduced into 
some newspaper offices here. We regret to 
hear that a melancholy necessity bas driven 
the accomplished editor of the Louisville Jour- 
nal, Mr. George D. Prentice, the poet and wit, 
into the transatlantic custom. He recently suf- 
fered a paralytic shock, by which his right hand 
has been left unable to hold a pen. 


The Railroad Journal gives a list of all the 
railroads in operation in the United States on 
the lst of January, 1858. There are about 500 
roads and branches. The total number of miles 
in operation is 26,210, which cost $919,990,516. 
In 1848, there were 5,265 miles in operation, 
an increase of 20,945, an average addition 
of more than 2,000 miles a year. The slave- 
holding States bave 6,623 miles of railroad, or 
a trifle over one-fourth of the whole. These 
are chiefly built with Northern capital, and built 
to direct the course of trade and travel to 
Northern centres. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have 5,135 miles. The six States of New 
England have 3,750 miies. The seven free 
States of the Northwest have already 9,173 
miles. 


PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS, 


The Republican Association of Washington 
have just completed arrangements for publish- 
ing and distributing Tracts, Essays, Speeches, 
bearing upon the important question now agita- 
ting the country. 

Most of the Speeches delivered in Congress 
during the present session by the Republican 
members, and also those that may hereafter be 
delivered, can be had, enveloped ard free of 
postage, at 75 centa per 100 for eight-page, 
and $1.25 per 100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 

They will also be directed, without additional 
expense, to such names as may be forwarded. 

Our Republican friends ought to take imme- 
diate steps to flood every Congressional district 
and especially districts now represented by 
Democrats, with these Speeches and Docn- 
ments, Address L. CLEePHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association. 











JOSEPH HUGHES, 


AGENT AND COLLECTOR 
5 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monthly 
Papers. 





Reference—Drexet & Co., AnD OTHERS, 





MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Teesday, March 2, 1858. 
Flour, Howard Street . . . $4.3 4.50 
Flour, City Mille. . ... roa e 450 
Rye Flour - - - + + - « 3.00 @ 3.25 
Corn Meal - - - - + + « 3.95 @ 0.00 
Wheat, white - ‘+ + + 1,08 @ 1.15 
Wheat,red- - - + + + + 162 @ 1.08 
Corn, white- - - - - + 65 53 
Corn, yellow - - + + +--+ 55 56 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 70 @ 00 
Rye, Virginia - --- - + 65(@ 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia. 31 @ 32 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 34 (@ 00 
CloverSeed + + + + « - 5,00 @ 5.20 
Timothy Beed- - - - « » 2,60 @ 2.75 
Hay, Timothy - - - - + «+ 15.00 (@26.00 
Ss 46 Sstiata ls» + « q 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- - - - + 1.30 (@. 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: - - + . 14@ = 7 
Bacon, Sides oS bw @ conve 94 9} 
Bacon, Hams .  S, @ 6" w..* 10 104 
Pork, Meas- - + + + + » 16.76 (00.00 
Pork, Prime - + + + «+ + 13.00 (@00.00 
Beef, Mess - - © «© + + +» 17.00 (Q17.25 
Lard,in barrels - +» +» = « 93“ 10 
Lar in kegs ho os. . 5 104 ll 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - +» 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - + - + 00@ 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - ++ +- O00O@ 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 00 G 00 
Buttor, Western, in kegs - 124@ 14 
Buiter, Roll - - + «+ - »- 16@ 00 
OE ee ae ee ee ee 94 10 
Coffee,Rio- - - - + + - 104@ 103 
Coffee, Java - -+--+-+ W@ 17} 


HEW YORE MARKET 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 2, 1858 
Flour, State brands - - - - $4.20 @ 4.30 


28.00 (23.69 
1.20 @ 0.00 
65 @ 00 


Tron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, nd + « 
Lime, common - - 


Flour, State brands, extras - 4.40 @ 4.60 
Flour, Westen + + + « = 4.85 @ 5.00 
Flour, Southern - - - - + 4.75 (a 6.00 
Bye Flour - + + + + + + 3.00 @ 3.75 
Gorn Meal - »- +» « «© « « 3.50 (@ 3.00 
Wheat, white - - + + + » 1.22 0.00 
Wheat, red - + = « «© » « 1.10 @ 0.00 
Corn,white- - - ++ + + 68(@ Ti} 
Corn, yellow - + + «+ + «= 67 6°34 
MG - se ese ess %e 68 71 
a «6 « «© «© «@ « «¢ & & 44 46 
Clover Seed _ - » + © « 8560 @-8 75 
Timothy Seed - - + + + +» 225 (237 
HOG es .2 2 © oe eat 65 & 75 
Hopp. © © © + = « & « 4@ 8 
Sacon, Shoulders» +» + « « 65a —C«GR 
Bacon, Sides - » + s+ «+ - 1O@ 00 
Bacon, Hams - + + + = = 64 8} 
Pork, Megs - « + © «© © © 16.35 (16.60 
Pork, Prime - - + © + + 13.00 @13.10 
Bee o,;4 2 2.606 # o @ 9.00 (Q1L0 09 
Lard, in barrela - + 2 + « 944 10 
Lard, in kegs ees. @ & 8 ll j 00 
Butter, Western - + + + + 12@ 17 
Butter, State - +--+ +++ 16@ 22 
Cheese s¢ o's @ £8 8 6 @ ) 
Coffee, Bio . ¢ & # © 8 *® 10 @ ll 
Coffee, Java - + + + = + 154@ = 16 
Wool, Unwashed- - - + + O00O@ 00 
Wool, Washed- - + - - » O00@ 00 
Wocl, Pulled - - -+ - - - 00 00 
Wool, Flesce, commons - - 00 @ 69 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - O00@ 00 





FROM THE CLERGY. 


Rev. J. G. Stearns writes: “I consider it the best rem 
edy I ever knew for Dyspepsia.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Granger repeatedly expressed his 
belief that he owed his life to the timely use of Perry 
Davis's Pain Killer. During his recent visit to the Mis- 
sions in Burmah, he had a severe attack of the CuOLERA, 
ard was iminediately relieved by its use. 

Rev. A. Webster, Editor of the Christian Era, writes: 
“T have used your Pain Killer for many years, in my 
family, with much satisfaction.” 

Rev. J. Phillips, formerly of the Orissa Mission, India. 
writes: “ My wife is using your celebrated Pain Killer 
for a rheumatic affection, from which she has suffered for 
years, and with better effect than any other of the vari 
ous remedies she has tried; | am using it for dyspepsia 
and kidney complaints, with good success.” 

Sold by medicine dealers. 1 





GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! GIFTS!!! 
JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS GIVEN AWAY! 


CORNELL & CO’S 
GREAT GIFT BOOK SALE, 
No. 29 Ann Street, New York. 


$100,000 worth of Books, 


Including the latest and best Publications in every de- 
partment of Literature, to be sold at Lowest Retail Prices 
and a Gift delivered with every Book, worth from 25 cts 
to 100 dollars. . 

Five Hundred Dollars worth of Gifts will be distributed 
in equal proportion with every One Thousand Books, and 
perfect satisfaction guarantied in every in<tance! 

WHAT OUR GIFTS ARE! 
Fer every Book purchased of us, the buyer will receive one of 
the following articles. 








Gents’ Gold Watches, (hunting cases) - $100.00 each. 
Gents’ Gold Watches, « « - 6040 * 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, “ o 4000 * 
Silver Lepine Watches, “ « 12.00 * 
Sets of Cameo Pins and drops’ - - 1200 « 
Ladies’ Gold Breast-Pins - - - - 150 « 
Ladies’ Gold Breast-Pins, (large) . - 250 “« 
Heavy Gold Lockets - - - - - 3.00 “ 


Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains - - - 1000 * 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - - : - - 150 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Far-Drops - + - + 150 « 
Ladies’ Gold Ear-Drops, (large pattern) - 2.00 “ 
Ladies’ Cameo Ear-drops, (beautiful pattern) 300 “ 


Silver Pencils with Gold Pens - - - 1.50 
Silver Pencils (extension) —=_- - 250 « 
Gold Pencil and Pen (large size) 


ee * eS 
Misses’Gold Rings - = - - * % & 
Ladies’ Gold Rings, fine, - + - = 125. 
Ladies’ Gold Ribbon-Pins - a - 1.00 « 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - 850 « 


Gents’ Gold Studs - - 
Ladies’ Papier Mache Portmonnaies . 37 
Ladies’ “ (silver plated) 1.00 “ 
Ladies’ Penknives - - . 50 
Gents’ Pocket Knives - 
Jet Bracelets . . 
Extension Pencils . - - 3 « 
Smal! Volumes Poetry, (full gilt) - - 3s « 

Remember, one of the above articles will positively be 
given with every book sold. 

EVERY BOOK DRAWS A PRIZE. 

Five Hundred Dollars worth of Gifts will positively 
be distributed with every One Thousand books sold 
Thisis a larger amount than is presented by any other 
establishment, and we trustthe publie will appreciate our 
liberality. 

lt is no lottery, for there are no blanks. Each purchas- 
er will be sure to receive the full value of his money in 
books, besides obtaining in every instance a gift, (in 
mauy eases worth ten or twenty times the amount they 
pay for the books.) Our manner of conducting business 
is fair and honorable, and open for inspection at all times 

COUNTRY ORDERS. 


Special attention will be given to this Cepartment of 
the business. Any person forwarding a cash order for 
ten bocks, will receive the books ordered with the gifts 
belonging 1o them, and will, in addition. be entitled to a 
selection from any books at $1, with the gift. 

With an order for 27 books, 3 extra books and gifts wil! 
be cent. 
With an order for 35 books, 4 extra books and gifts will 


7 ‘ 
|, is 


- 9 « 


be sent. ; : 
With an order for 45 books, 5 extra books and gifts will 

be sent. 

With au order for 75 books, 9 extra books and gifis wil! 
be sent. 

With an order for 100 books, 13 extra bonks and gifts will 
be sent; or 113 books and gifts 10r $100. 

In this way any person can, witn a little effort, get up 
a club of subscribers, and then supply him or herself with 
books and gifts free of cost. 

BOOKS BY MAIL. 

Copies of any books published, with the gifts, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of the price. According to the 
new law, the postage on books has to be prepaid. So the 
person ordering by mail, will please send stamps as fol- 
lows: 

For every $1 book, 18 cents in stamps; for every $1.25 
book, 21 cents in stamps; for every $1.50 book, 27 cents 
in stamps; for every $2 book, 42 cents in stamps. 

NEW BOOKS. 


We have made arrangements to receive the pubiica- 
tions of all the prencipal publishing houses in the United 
States, as fast as issued, whieh we shall sell (with gifis) 
as low as they can be obtained at any other store. Books 
not on the Catalogue will be furnished at the regular 
price (with gifis.) 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Uncle Sam’s mail is not a very reliable way of sending 
money, and many persons are deterred from sending for 
books to other establishments, because they will not b- 
responsible for the safe tranemission of the money. To 
obviate this difficulty, money may be s¢nt in a letter at 
our risk, provided the letter is registered according to the 
new law, anda reeeipt taken for the same — although 
we prefer, where it is convenient, to have a drafion New 
York, payable to our order 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


We advise every person who reads this advertiseme:t 
to send immediately for a copy of our Catalogue, which 
will be sent by mail, posiage paid, on application. We 
are satisfied that there a e but few per. ons, who, afler 
looking over our Catalogue, and becoming acquainted 
with our terms, will not conelude to send us an order. 
The tact is, people buy their books where they can get 
them at the best advantage, and by purchasing of us, 
they get the books at the same prices they can be pur 
chased for elsewhere, besides receiving a gift with every 
book, in many instauces worth ten times the amount in- 
vested.” 

Give us a trial. CORNELL & CO., 

579 No. 29 Ann street, New York, 





HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


OOKSBLLER and ~— Post Office Building 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. ; 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds o: 
Stationery, constam! on hand and for sale. Orders for 
binding received, a ted with desp 535 


AZA ARNOLD, 


: ENT, Seveth street, opposite the Patent 
rot Poa ee ‘Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 
Conveyances, procures Patents, and atiends to all busi- 











ness usually req {to be transacted with the Patent 
6. o ~ . 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
FOR MARCH, 
18 NOW READY. 


TERMS —Three dollars p:r a 

cents anumber. Upon the teceipt, of the. waaedpaee 
price. the publishers will mail the ATLantic to any part 
of the United States, pre-paid. Sabscriptions may begin 
with either the first rumber, or with any subsequent one 
CLUBS, 


the publishers will send five copies 
for one year, the subscribers to pay their 


For Ten Dollars, 
ofthe ATLANTIC 
> postage. ‘ 
ergymen and Post i i 
for T'wo Dollars a year. econ 
For sale also by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
Publishers, 
13 Winter street, Boston. 


8 will 
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A New and Enlarged Edition. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Doeuments. 


Beund in cloth. Price '%5 cents. Post. 
age 12 cents. 


F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
I the South, and Freedom for the North, tet them read 
this masterly work. Let him study there figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entre 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1256. Menof the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
d spassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 
portend, . 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work : ‘ 

‘ This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the eemparative condition of the slaveholdiug 
aud nou-slaveholding States, as to territory, population 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, mora 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly preseuts arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
page. Itcontains just the kind of information that should 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.” L. CLEPHANE. 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D.C 


12mo, 
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“ Truth is Stranger than Fiction.” 
Published this Day, February 9, 1858, 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS; 


oR, 
THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVE. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 





“My God! can such things be! 
Hast thou not said that whatso’eris done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one, 
Is even done to thee?” Whurtirr. 


430 PAGES, CLOTH, GILT BACK, PRICE, $1.00 


This is the title of one of the simplest yet most intense- 
ly interesting biographies of the day. It isthe plain, 
nomely history of an American slave in the far South, 
who, after two or three escapes and recaptures, finally, 
an old man, found freedom and rest in one of the North- 
ern States. 

“The story,” says the Preface, “ is rnuz in every par- 
ticular. Responsible citizens ofa neighboring State can 
vouch for the reality of the narrative. The language of 
the slave has not at all times been strictly adhered to, as 
a half century of bondage unfitted him for literary work. 
The subject of the story is still a slave by the laws of this 
country, and it would not be wise to reveal! his name. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Thisis one ofthe many booke that have come from the 
popularity of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but, unlike many of 
its class, itis a book of facts, and does not depend for its 
worth upon the imagination ofthe author. 11 is an auto- 
biography, the life of an American slave—that is to say, 
toid by himself—and all the more effective for being pub- 
lished mosily in the language of the chief character. The 
slave author siates that he is now living, where he has 
lived for some years past, about fifiy miles from Phila- 
delphia, fearful at this day to let his place of residence be 
known, lest even yetit may be supposed that, as an arti- 
cle of property, he may be of sufficient value to be worth 
pursuing in his old age. What an idea, that an old man, 
the victim of wrong, Care not, in this free country, name 
the place of his abode, as doing so might add a few more 
to the fifiy years of slavery that he has known, and so 
make the evening of his life as miserable as were his 
youth and manhood. Yet, even this is not the worst, for 
his case is that of thousands, with this addition, that they 
are slaves to the last, and drag “lengthening chains” to 
their graves. It may be true, that most slaves are con- 
tent with their lot, which is not the least of the evils of 
slavery, but itis impossible to exaggerate the misery of 
those of their number who feel their degradation, and 
long for freedem. They experience sensations of facts 
transcending the powers of the most vivid imagination. 
As an old poet has said— 

“ He that aye has lived free, 

May not well know the misery, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite, and all, 
That's compass’d in the name of thrall.” 

But we can study the accounts we have of the miseries 
of those who have obtained this costliest kind of know!1- 
edge, and resolve to do our part to lessen the wrongs of 
ourbrethren. Few works are better calculated than that 
now before us to spread sound views on the subject of ° 
Slavery. as it denis directly with the fortunes of individu- 
als, always more attractive themes with the mass of 
mankind than the ablest arguments that can be directed 





against the evils of a system.—Boston Traveller. 


The story is told with great simplicity, but with much 
power and pathos. Whoever takes itup wil: find it diffieult 
to lay it down until itis finished. The merit of the work 
lies in its narration of personal experience. The writer 
does not stop to argue about Slavery, and rarely to ex- 
claim against itas agigantic system of wrong, bui con 
tents himse!f with nafrating his own experience while a 
slave, and the reader can make his own deductions. 
This is the way in which all such books should be writ- 
ten. Leave the reader to reason, to meralize—iet the 
writer, the sufferer, tell his story! Asa very interesting 
piece of self-history, this work has high merit, and, as a 
picture of American Slavery, higher sull.—National Era, 
Washington, D.C. 


If truth be not stranger than fiction, it is aesuredly 
wiser. A narrative of real experience, like the above, 
will have far more effect against Siavery than the ingeni- 
ously wrought novel, however true to life its piciures 
may be. The tone of the book is caim, but serious, as a 
solemn wiiness, whose business is to give the people 
truth. Such should be the object of a!l beoks on this sub- 
ject. The time is past for reading them merely for 
amusement and excitement’s sake. One peculiarity 
which we notice, is the entire absence of the negro dia- 
lect. so profusely introduced in many works of this char- 
acter. Its simple dignity of style is far more worthy of 
its object than those grotesque and artificial attempis at 
attractiveness.—American Baptist. 


Here is a book of facts, stranger than fiction, and a 
thousand-fold more thrilling; a simple tale of life-long 
oppression, revealing truthfully the workings of the “ pe- 
culiar institution” in our country. To the story-loving, 
we would say, here is a story worth reading.—Mission 
Record. 

It comprises the true history of a slave’s life, written in 
a plain, unpretending manner. On account of the absence 
of all extravagance and theory, it is one of the best works 
ofits class.—Courant, Clinton, Mass. 


This is an autobiography, written in a simple, earnest, 
and iouching style. ft will be read with deep interest by 
very many. and wi'l make no converts to Slavery.—Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The narrative will be found deeply interesting to all 
who sympathize. with the oppressed and down-trodden 
slave.—Christian Secretary, Hartford, Ct. 


This is the title of a volume containing the history of a 
glave at the South, who, afier two or three escapes and 
recaptures, finally. when an old man, found freedom and 
rest in one of the Northern States. It has the painful in- 
terest of stories of this kind, and is simply and pathetical- 
ly written.—Daily Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 


This work is said to be true in every particular. The 
language has been altered, but not the facts. The pic- 
ture is a vivid one, and shows how sod the condition of 
the slave can be made by cruel, reekless, or even care- 
less masters. The separation of families is one of the 
most revolting features of the institution —Courant, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

It is written in a simple and clear style, and the reader 
cannot fail to be deeply interesied in it. it is well adapt- 
ed to give a correct view of the lite of a slave.— Relig. 
Herald, Hartford, Ct. 

{t will be read with interest by those who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the hardships which a por- 
tion at least of the slaves atthe South are obliged to en- 
dure.—Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 
FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


Will be sold by Travelling Agents, and we wish to se- 
cure one thorough Canvaseer in each County in the Free 
Siates to engage in its sale immediately. There are sev- 
eral reasons why this will be one of the best books ever 
published for Agents ; — others, because— 

. IT IS A BOOK OF FACTS, and the truth of the 
narrative can be vouched for by many respectable citi- 
zens. 

2. Because, although a book of FACTS, it has all the 
exciting interest of Romance; and whoever commences 
reading it at night will be oblivious of the fright of time, 
till, warned by his expiring candle, he finds with surprise 
that the small hours of morning are upon him. 

3 Because the book is beautifuliy printed and bound, 
asd is as large as the books that sell for $1.25; bnt as we 
mean to sell at least 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


Through Travelling Agents, we have determined to make 
ihe retail price only ONE DOLLAR. ’ s 

We have no hesitation in pow that active, enegetic 
men can easily clear from $50 to $1(@ per mcnth in the 
sale of this book. Persons desiring an Agency shouid 
make immediate application, in order to secure g 
Counties. 

i> A SAMPLE COPY of the book will be sent by 
mull, postage paid, on receipt of the price. Send fora 
sample Copy, and if you would like to engage in the 
sale of the book, we will asad ou our Private Circular 
to Agents, with terms, &c. ress, ‘ 

H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


No. 29 Ann street, New York. 
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ISIS OF THE SOUTH 
THE IMPENDING CRISIS, & ' 


By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. . 
“ wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin o 
we tesident of Uregon—that it was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo- 
men who cun read. Its facts, Jet alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side of Hrestom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience Ae self-in- 
terest. ‘his is the first appeal to be made to the —* 
and that to the conscience will follow.” —National % 


pane L. CLEPHANE, 
National Era Office. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS 


ERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
ly oa by many years of great nervous suffer- 
ing, is anxious to mi 


ake known the means of cure. will 
ription used. Direct the Rev. JO: 
se re ALLL. No. 136 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM THE FIRST PAGE. 
tation, because we have been threatened, and 
not give one word of warning to the people 
trom whom he anticipates it—not tell them that 
they will be compelled to bow to the will of the 
majority, that they will be compelled to obey the 
laws of the land? Why, sir, it is the strangest 
thing to me, that o Ghief of the coun- 
try, holding this should not say, as one of 
his great predecessors said before him, that the 
Constitution should ; that the Union 
should be preserved; that when the action of 
Congress was legal, no matter upon what sub- 
ject, the power of the Federal Government should 
be brought to bearon any people, or any portion 
of people, whatever, who undertook to make any 
agitation which en the safety of the 
Union of these States; but we hear nothing of 
that from the present President. 

Strange to say, too, he is all the time talking 
of law; he tells us that the people must obey 
the laws; that the course of things in Kansas 
has been legal on the one side and illegal on the 
other; and he is very ready to read lectures to 
that people and to us on the subject of obeying 
the law, while he conveys no intimation to any- 
body, that if the laws are broken, or attempted 
to be broken, in one region of country, there will 
be any interference from him, or even any words 
of reprobation from him. 

Now, sir, as to the facts stated ; let us look a lit- 
tle at what the President has stated in his message. 
He has made all the intimations of which I have 
spoken; but what has he gone on to say? He 
charges, substantially, that the majority (for he 
admits it to be a majority by saying more than 
once in his message that the people of Kansas, 
unless he had prevented them by military force, 
would have overturned the Government; thus 
admitting that they had the power as well as the 
will to subvert the Territorial Government there 
established) had a design, and have had from 
the beginning, to subvert the Government by 

force. Is there any proof of this? What proof 
does he adduce? The desire to establish the 
Topeka Constitution, as it has been called; and 
on the strength of that fact he even charges 
Governor Robinson with having, in the very 
first sentence of the message which he commu- 
nicated to the Topeka Legislature, expressed the 
same design; when, if you come to look at it, 
(I will not trouble the Senate with reading it,) 
there is not a single word, not a single idea, not 
a single intimation, in that clause of Governor 
Robinson’s message which has been referred to 
by the President, intimating any design or wish 
ot the kind. I deny, here, the whole foundation 
of the President’s charge and argument on that 
point. There never has been a design to estab- 
lish the Topeka Constitution by force. No such 
design has ever been avowed, and no such de- 
sign has ever been attempted to be carried into 
execution. 

I know very well that the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dovatas,] in the speech which 
he made at the beginning of this session, stated 
that, if he had not believed it was the intenfion 
of the people of Kansas to carry that Constitu- 
tion into effect by force, and establish a State 
Government under it by force, he would not have 
been disposed to interfere, for they had undoubt- 
edly as good a right to petition, in that form, as 
another portion of the people had to petition in 
another form; but I should be glad to have gen- 
tlemen point me to the proof, in any part of the 
proceedings in the Territory of Kansas, showing 
that that people ever designed or expressed the 
intention to establish that Constitution and a 
State Government under it by force. The very 
first step they took disproves it. They sent it 
here to Congress, and petitioned to be admitted 
under it as a State. They chose a Legislature ; 
and that Legislature met, but passed no laws; 
it adjourned. It avowed, then, that its design 
was not a forcible one—not to establish a State 
Government by force; but to establish it by the 
weight of opinion in the Territory, under an ap- 
plication to Congress to be admitted under it ; 
and yet this has been alluded to over and over 
again, more than once on this floor, and by the 
President himself and by other officials, as estab- 
lishing the fact, that there was rebellion existing 
in Kansas. Sir, the adoption of that Topeka 
Constitution, and the choice of State officers un- 
der it, and all they ever did, no more go to make 
out rebellion against the constituted Government, 
than would a town meeting called to pass res- 
olutions on the same snbject. 

What is rebellion? It is a desire and an at- 
tempt to overturn a Government by force. Re- 
bellion does not consist in words; you must have 
forcible acts. It is not enough to express abhor- 
rence of a Government; it is not enough to ex- 
press detestation of the officers who carry on the 

operations of Government; it is not enough to 
call town meetings ; it is not enough to frame 
a Constitution and submit it to the people for 
adoption; it is not enough even to pass laws un- 
der it, so long as there is no design to put them 
forcibly in execution. The people of Kansas have 
done no more than this. On that ground, Sena- 
tors on this floor, and others, elsewhere, have re- 
peateily charged, and the President echoes the 
cry, that here is rebellion existing in Kansas ; 
and the people are d d as rebels against 
the constituted authorities. Leaving out of the 
case the fact that the Territorial Government was 





sent from the country at the time some of the 
events happened, of which I am speaking. Does 
any gentleman here undertake to deny that the 
first Legislature was forced on the people of 
Kansas by a foreign invasion? The proof is in 
the record—it is in the record taken by the House 
of Representatives. Was not the President famil- 
iar with that? Ought he not, as a statesman, to 
have been famtiliar with that? Can he give any 
excuse for not knowing it? Is it enough for the 
President of the United States to come into office, 
and say he does not know some of the leading 
facts which have taken place within a very short 
period before his election and inauguration? No, 
sir, it is no excuse; and the President of the Uni- 
ted States ought not to, and shall not, avail him- 
self of it befgre the people of the country. He does 
not appear to know the other facts which I have 
stated, with reference to the disclaimer of the 
people who framed the Topeka Constitution, from 
the beginning, of any intention to subvert by 
force the established Government of that Terri- 


iis next allegation is a very singular one, and 
it calls for more particular notice. He avers 
that the sense of the people was taken on the 
question whether they would have a Convention 
or not; aad he holds them accountable, there- 
fore, for not voting on that question. Mark you, 
he is now communicating information to Con- 
gress. This is one of the items which he commu- 
nicates, that the sense of the people of Kansas 
was taken on the question of a Convention! 
What opportunity did they have to express that 
sense? Could they express their sense on a 
Convention under the force of the test oath that 
was applied to them? Is it not matter of noto- 
riety, is it not upon the book, is it not matter of 
record, that, coupled with the right to vote on 
the question of calling a Convention, was pre- 
scribed an oath to be taken by every person who 
should offer himself as a voter on that occasion ? 
What was that oath? It was stated by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri the other day. It was an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States; to support the organic act of the Terri- 
tory; and, beyond that, to support the fugitive 
slave law. Now, sir, who in any country—I will 
not say in any free country, but who in any 
country—ever before heard of a test oath as a 
prerequisite to the right to vote? I have heard 
of an oath administered at the polls to show a 
person’s qualification—that he comes under the 
description of persons who are allowed to vote— 
out I believe this is the first time in the history 
of any country where the people are allowed to 
exercise the right of suffrage at all, in which an 
oath has been prescribed by way of test to sup- 
port certain measures of Government and certain 
laws, as a prerequisite to the right of suffrage. 
Is it not well known—does not the whole coun- 
try understand—that throughout the free States 
there is the greatest abhorrence of the fugitive 
slave law ; that in many of those States that act 
has been held to be unconstitutional ; that a large 
portion of the people not only consider it uncon- 
stitutional, but a much larger portion consider 
it oppressive and unjust, and derogatory to their 
rights? Is not that well understood? And yet, 
when people from the free States with these 
feelings and impressions present themselves in 
Kansas, and show that they are qualified under 
the organic act of Kansas and the laws of the 
Territory to exercise the right of suffrage as per- 
sons, they find that the so-called Legislature 
which ordered the calling of a Convention have 
prescribed that no man shall vote, if challenged, 
unless he takes an oath to support that very law, 
which they knew perfeotly well could not be 
taken without a violation of the conscience and 
honor of those who presented themselves. 
Is this takiag the sense of the people of Kan- 
sas? Js this the mode in which the President 
would allow the people of Kansas to express 
fairly their views on the point, whether a Con- 
vention should be called or not? This was the 
only mode presented to the people of Kansas, 
and this is held out by the President to the peo- 
ple of the country as sufficient to entitle them 
fairly to express their opinions on the subject 
thus submitted to them. That is information 
communicated to the country ! 
I pray Senators who hear me, as they are al- 
ready familiar with it, and those who are here- 
after to consider it, to remember the fact, that 
the President further states, for our information, 
that the act passed for the election of delegates 
was fair in its provisions. Why does he not take 
the testimony of Governor Walker and Mr. Stan- 
ton on that subject? What fairness was there 
in it? It provided for a census and apportion- 
ment. As has been stated, in that census and 
apportionment, one-half the people of the Terri- 
tory were excluded. 
Mr. COLLAMER. That objection applies not 
to the law, but to the execution of the law. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I know that. He states, 
however, that they had a fair opportunity to act. 
[am speaking of the result, and inquiring whether 
there was any such fair opportunity as to entitle 
him to consider the people of Kansas bound by 
the result which followed? I may have expressed 
myself incorrectly, and Iam obliged to my friend 
for suggesting that this evil was notjin the law. 
The law may have been fair on the outside. That 
is the argument; that all these laws have been 
fair, and a fair opportunity has been presented ! 








a usurping Government in the beginning, (as it 
was,) and granting it to be a legal one, still I aver 
that there kas been nothing done in reference to 
the Topeka Constitution, from the beginning to 
the end, on which any man who values his opin- 
ion as a constitutional lawyer could predicate the 
idea of rebellion. I said so the other day, and 
I say it again; and the charge is not proved 
by long, labored, quotations from letters of Gov- 
ernor Walker. Governor Walker seems to be 
very good authority with the President on one 
point, and no authority whatever with him on 
other points. When Governor Walker tells him 
that a great majority of the people of Kansas are 
opposed to this Constitution, he does not believe 
him, for he does not refer to the fact. When 
Governor Walker tells him there was fraud in 
the arrangement made in reference to the State 
officers, that should be corrected, he does not be- 
lieve a word of it, nor do gentlemen here. When 
Governor Walker tells him of the great frauds 
that were committed at various precincts which 
have been spoken of by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wiuson] and others, he does not 
believe a word of it. But he does refer to Gov- 
ernor Walker's letters, and makes many extracts 
from them, to establish the fact of rebellion; but 
they produce no such convictions—they prove 
nothing of the kind. Take them from the be- 
ginning to the end, and they make out no forcible 
resistance. They are nothing but statements ; 
there is no fact on which to predicatethem. The 
country might understand, from the statements 
thus made in detail, that the President really be- 
lieved there was a dangerous rebellion in Kansas, 
and that unless he interfered with the troops of 
the United States, the Government would be over- 
turned ! 

It has been remarked by my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson, ] that it will be 
observed that these letters of Governor Walker 
were written immediately after his arrival in the 
Territory. Who was Governor Walker? A friend 
of the Administration, a leading Democrat, a 
Southern man, with all his prejudices excited 
against the Free State people of Kansas, all his 
feelings and wishes in favor of adding to the 
strength of the slave States, by making Kansas 
alsoa slave State. He went there with these im- 
pressions ; he carried them with him; he began 
his administration with them; he carried them, 
I am happy to say, not to the end. On arriving 
there, whom does he meet? His associates are 
the very persons who have been practicing these 
iniquities in Kansas. His suspicions are awa- 
kened, his mind is excited, and he looks upon all 
a ae as gon constituting a 
rebellious disposition on the part of th 
of Kanes! pos Pp @ people 

hat are the proofs that he gives? The 
amount to nothing:** As I vemaciet ona faeinge 
occasion, one is that the people of Lawrence un- 
dertook to form a city government for municipal 
purposes. They had a right to do 80; they did 
80; and they put that government in operation, 
not to be enforced on those who were unwilling 
but to be enforced with the consent of those who 
agreed that it should be done, under the vory 
strong necessities of the case. He looked upon 
it as rebellion; he denounced it as rebellion : and 
they denounced him in their turn. He did not un- 
dertake to prevent them, and did not prevent them 
Again, another reason was the formation of 4 
military organization. For what avowed pur- 
poses? For the purpose of protecting the polls— 
# legal purpose, a constitutional pu right 
which arose from the constitutional right of the 
people to bear arms for their own protection, 
which cannot be taken away from them. Gov- 
ernor Walker said he believed that such was not 
the design! Has there been any evidence that it 
was not the design? It was the design avowed, 
|e only = eo et this is all the proof we 
ave, com’ row Statemen: 
the charge made by the President ef the Wenn 
States, that there was rebellion in which 
called for the use of the military power, 

Sic, there are some things which the President 
forgot to state—he forgot to state that the Goy. 
ernment of Kansas was # usurping Government, 


My question is with reference to the opportunity ; 
what kind of opportunity was presented to the 
people of Kansas to settle that question? Al- 
though a census and apportionment were provi- 
ded for, it is perfectly notorious—and we have 
testimony by which the President is bound, be- 
cause it is the testimony of his own officials, of 
Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton; we 
have their testimony to the fact—that one-half 
the Territory of Kansas was entirely neglected 
and unprovided for. I will not say one-half the 
people, because, perhaps, the counties thus omit- 
ted might not have been so populous as the rest; 
but the President undertakes to say, sneeringly, 
that it is no objection that a few scattered people 
in the remote counties did not vote. Sir, it has 
been shown that a very large and important 
portion of the Territory was not included in the 
census; and we know, moreover, as a fact which 
cannot be contradicted, and has not been, that 
even in the counties where the census was taken, 
a large number of the people were omitted ; they 
were not registered ; there was comparatively a 
very small number registered ; in fact, not one- 
half the people of the Territory. That matter 
was so conducted as not to present to the ma- 
jority of the people of the Territory an opportu- 
nity of being heard on the election of delegates ; 
and yet the President undertakes to say to the 
Senate, and to the House of Representatives, and 
to the world, in this manifesto which he has put 
forth, that here was a fair opportunity presented 
for the people of that Territory to select delegates 
of their own peculiar shades of opinion to carry 
out their own will and desire! It is a very curi- 
ous kind of information he communicates. I sta- 
ted that, in many respects, he had forgotten facts 
notorious, and in other things he had stated as 
facts things notoriously untrue; and I think I am 
borne out by the record in the assertions I have 
thus made. Why should he speak of the com- 
paratively few voters omitted? Did he know 
how many there were? Has there been any 
census taken of those voters in the Territory? 
Not at all. Whence does he derive his informa- 
tion? At is a statement without book; an asscr- 
tion without authority; an allegation without 
proof. What right has he to come before the 
country, and thus make an assertion which is not 
upheld by any evidence from any quarter? 

He makes another allegation, which is well 
worthy the serious notice of the country. It is 
in a very few words, and I will read it: 
“The question of Sla i i 
of the eeeate of Kansas ad wr honperg tohedrwby seen 
obedience to the mandate of the Constitution. Here again, 
a fair opportunity was presented to the adberents o} the 
Yopeka Constitution, if they were the majority, to decide 
this exciting uestion ‘in their own way,’ and thus restore 
op = me wre i rae hs but they again refused 
suifered the election to oan by dct vt ee 
Fair opportunity to decide the question of Sla- 
very! Why, sir, the President makes this alle- 
gation on the whole facts before him—with the 
Constitutions before him, which were submitted 
to the people. -Calmly and deliberately, in an 
argument presented to the people of this country, 
he comes before them and says, in his official 
character, as communicating information relative 
to the state of the Union, that the question of 
Slavery was fairly submitted to the people of Kan- 
sas on the 21st of December. Did not the Pres- 
ident know that it was but achoice between two 
slave Constitutions—two Constitutions, both of 
which recognised and established Slavery in that 
Territory? The facts are familiar to all of us in 
the Senate. I hope they are equally familiar to 
the country. One of those Constitutions author- 
ized Slavery in the ordinary form, providing that 
slaves might be brought into the Territory and 
held there, but it allowed the people to change 
that Constitution and that provision; the other 
 —teerpemg ery ya os of slaves into the 

erritory, but it ed for the perpetuity of 
the Slavery ok nba existed p oem Those 
there were to remain slaves, and their children 
were to remain slaves to the remotest ages, and 
the people were probibited from changing that 
provision at all. 

Is it not the height of assumption—I will not 





Did he not know that fact? The honorable Sen. 


ator from Illinois, in his speech, which we a)i 
2 President, or attempted 
to excuse ‘him, fer not knowing and understand- 
ing what was the absolute meaning and intent 
of the organic act of Kansas, or a certain portion 
of it, on the ground that he was absent from the 


remember, excused the 


country at the time of its passage. He was ab 


use a stronger word with reference to the Presj- 
dent of the United States—to put upon aber oe 
send here, and before the country, the broad as- 
Sertion that the question of Slavery was submit- 
ted to the people of Kansas? Sir, that question 
never has been submitted to the people of Keh- 
9 Nothing has been submitted to that people 
ut a choice between two slave Constitutions 
and, for my life, I am unable to tell which was 


the worst of the two. Will any gentleman un- 
dertake to demonstrate to me the contrary? Is 
there any possibility of disputing the assertion, 
and did he not know it? Had he not read those 
Constitutions’? Had not his attention been call- 
ed to them? Does he never read a newspaper? 
Is he not aware of what is transpiring before the 
country every day, and is admitted as a fact be- 
fore and by the people of the country? It is a 
matter of astonishment to me, that a man occu- 
pying that eminent Position, speaking to the 
country in a State paper, speaking in the face of 
papers which are to go upon the record, and by 
which his truth, or his neglect of it, may be ad- 
judged, could hazard his fame on an assertion 
80 utterly destitute of foundation, so entirely op- 
posed to fact, as this assertion. 

He follows it up by the remark that they had 
a fair opportunity to settle the question of Sla- 
very. They could only vote, not to reject both 
these Constitutions, or one or the other, but they 
could vote to choose between the two, provided 
they would previously take an oath that they 
would support the Constitution which might 
have the majority of the votes. A man opposed 
to Slavery, believing it to be wrong, believing it 
to be unwise, believing it to be a curse to the 
people among whom it exists, is presented with 
two Constitutions, and told that he may vote for 
one of them, provided he will take an oath to 
support that which he believes in his secret soul 
to be wicked, and at any rate he believes to be 
disastrous to the community in which itis estab- 
lished ; and this is submitted on the word of the 
President, on these facts, as a presentation fairly 
of the question of Slavery to them, not only with 
reference to the question presented, but to the 
mode in which they were to act upon and deter- 
mine it. I think it requires a wonderful degree 
of courage in any man, esvecially a man holding 
the position which the Prasident of the United 
States holds, to make an assertion thus unfound- 
ed in fact. 

But, sir, he offers us some remedies ; he offers 
the people of Kansas remedies. He tells us that, 
after all, if they do not like the Constitution, 
there is no difficulty in getting rid of it; that is 
to say, that the Constitution may be changed. 
Does he not know, do we not know, is there a 
man among us who does not understand, that 
when that Constitution is once fastened on the 
people of Kansas, it is next to impossible to get 
rid of it for a series of years, although a majori- 
ty may exist against it, except by violence? What 
have we witnessed? We have seen the votes of 
two thousand five hundred people—for Secretary 
Stanton says that is about the number—or, at 
most, three thousand people—in favor of Slavery, 
outweigh and override the votes of ten thousand, 
or twelve thousand, or fifteen thousand people ; 
I do not know how many, but four, or five, or 
six times as many. We have seen this result 
over and over again, produced by the act of their 
officials. How easy is it for unscrupulous men 
to control the polls, having the authority which 
has been exercised by those men there here- 
tofore, and is exercised now! If Mr. John 
Calhoun and his associates can get majori- 
ties as he has obtained them recently, how easy 
will it be for them, when in possession of all 
the forms of law of which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] has spoken, and 
in possession of the Government, to control it 
stili! — 

Let us look at the operation of it for a moment. 
A Legislature is to be elected. The judges of 
the election have control of the polls; the indi- 
viduals desirous of producing a certain result 
have control of the election; they rocord; the 
votes; they return the votes; they make any 
number of them, as they have made any number 
of them. What chance is there, then, to obtain 
a Legislature which will submit the question of 
a change of the Constitution to the people ? And 
if it is submitted to the people, with the same 
men having control of the polls who had it be- 
fore, or men actuated by the same principles, 
what opportunity presents itself for a fair vote of 
the people on it? The only remedy is revolu- 
tion; and the President knew it when he sug- 
gested the idea of changing the Constitution as 
aremedy. The only remedy is the last resort to 
arms and physical force; and what chance would 
the people of Kansas have then? The Governor 
or the Legislature calls upon the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation, and states to him that there 
is domestic insurrection in Kansas. The troops 
of the United States, of which my friend from 
New York is so ready to vote an increase, are 
under the control of the President, and at his 
command are marched to Kansas for the purpose 
of suppressing that insurrection. What is the 
result? What opportunity, I ask again, would 
the people of Kansas have under those circum- 
stances to rid themselves, by a change of their 
Constitution, of that which had been thus forced 
upon them? None. 

But the President makes another very singular 
suggestion, one which shows his great regard 
for law, and his great knowledge of the princi- 
ples of law. He suggests, as a remedy to the 
people of Kansas, that after they have come into 
the Union as a State, they will then have the 
power to punish those who have committed these 
frauds. It is very much like shutting the stable 
door after the steed is stolen, if you can do it; 
but this is the first time I have ever heard it 
suggested by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
that an ex post facto law sould be passed, and 
persons punished for committing frauds for which 
there was no punishment at the time they were 
committed. What, sir, here are frauds commit- 
ted in the Territory of Kansas, and the President 
tells us that it is very easy to get along with 
them, because, after you are admitted as a State, 
you may punish the persons who have commit- 
ted these frauds! I should like to know of my 
honorable friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bansa- 
MIN,] with all his acuteness and knowledge of 
legal and constitutional principles, in what mode 
he would set about to doit? If you could do 
it, it would afford but a very poor satisfaction, 
after the whole evil for which the frauds were 
committed had been consummated. 

The whole argument of the President is founded 
on the idea that all the proceedings in Kansas 
have been legal on the one side and illegal on 
the other. I propose to examine that position. 
If you read the message of the President care- 
fully, you will see that-that is the outline of the 
whole. It was the argument of the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] the other 
day, that here was legality on the one side and 
illegality on the other; and that, having these 
two to choose between, of course he must sustain 
that which was legal. How does the President 
undertake to establish it? In the first place, he 
asserts that the organic law establishing the 
Territory was in itself an enabling act. I sup- 
pose that I might as well leave this point to the 
examination of the honorable Senator from IIli- 
nois, [Mr. Dovenas.] He will deal with it, I 
have no doubt, when the time comes; but I 
think he must have been as much surprised as I 
was, when he found the President asserting, in 
plain and unmistakable language, that there was 
no need of an enabling act from Congress, be- 
cause the Kansas organic law itself provided 
one. The idea is new. I never heard it sug- 
gested until it was hinted at by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri on a previous occasion, 
and he did not seem to make much of it; but 
the President has taken it up. I should like to 
know of any Senator here, whether the idea, as 
thus presented, is not one that comes upon him 
by surprise, on the authority from which it ema- 
nates on this occasion. 

Now, I wish to read this clause of the message 
for another purpose, because there is something 
remarkable about it: sani ona 
ony j cogni ight of the people of the 
2 ee kine. ny from sol to 
form a State Constitution, is too clear for argument, | For 
Congress ‘to leave the people of the Territory perfectly 
free? in framing their Constitution, ‘to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States,’ and then to say 
that they should not be permitted to proceed and frame a 
Constitution in their own een, ger oma an express authori- 
ty from Congress, appears to be almost a contradiction in 
terms.” 

Be it remarked that, in order to establish this 
position, the President is obliged to interpolate 
words into that clause of the organic act, which 
are not found in it originally. Those words are: 
“in framing their Constitution.” There are no 
such words in the act. Undoubtedly, if that 
clause had provided that the people might, in 
framing their Constitution, have arranged their 
institutions to suit themselves, the idea might be 
supported ; but the words are not in the criginal 
provision. He assumes that they are. He makes 
the interpolation, and then draws his own infer- 
ence from that interpolation thus introduced into 
the organic act. 

I do not blame him in one sense ; it was neces- 
sary to his argument; without it, that argument 
fails; but, in another sense, I do blame him 
for it, and that is this: in undertaking to quote 
the language of a clause in a law of Congress, I 
think he should not interpolate words into it 
which are not there, and hold out the idea that 
those words actually exist, or are clearly and dis- 
tinctly implied, when there is nothing in the act 
itself to authorize anything of that description. 
Let me read this clause. It has been read some 
thousands of times before, but perhaps it cannot 
be read too often—I mean the clause following: 

“Te metas the true intent and meaning of this act, not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor to ex- 
clude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof” — 

Here the President inserts “in framing their 
Constitution,” but “in framing their Constitu- 
tion” is not there— 





—“perfecily free to form and regulate their d ic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject onky to the Coustitu- 
lion of the United States.” 





It is very plain that it was not intended that 











this should be an enabling act; because, if it 
had been so intended, it would have been so spe- 
cifically stated. The words “in framing their 
Constitution” would have been inserted. At 
any rate, some particular portion of that act 
would have been found, in which the authority 
was specifically given to the people of Kansas to 
frame a Constitution under it, and under that 
Constitution to ask admission into the Union; 
but nothing of that kind is found. Is it possible, 
can anybody believe, that the Congress of the 
United States, in framing a law to organize a 
Territory, and intending by that law to confer on 
the people of the Territory the power to frame a 
Constitution, and under that Constitution to come 
into the Union, would have left it to be inferred 
from language which, in fact, conveys no such 
idea? The idea is preposterous. Again, we all 
know that nothing of the kind was ever sug- 
gested in any debate that took place on that 
occasion. Nobody supposed that under that 
organic act there was authority conferred to 
frame a State Constitution, preparatory to ad- 
mission into the Union, There is nothing in the 
terms of the provision which I have read, noth- 
ing in the terms of the act anywhere, which 
could lead to the conclusion that any such au- 
thority was either given or intended to be given 
in any manner whatever. 

I should like to ask any man, and the President 
of the United States particularly, who contends 
that this is an enabling act, of what benefit in that 
clause ure the words, ‘subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” if the clause was in- 
tended to say, and only to say, to the people of the 
Territory of Kansas, “you are at liberty, when 
you frame a Constitution, preparatory for admis- 
sion into the Union, if you choose, to frame your 
domestic institutions in your own way?” Of what 
benefit, let me ask, is it, to add at the end of the 
sentence, “ provided you do not in any manner 
contravene the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States?” Must not the State Consti- 
tution, when framed, come before us? Must it 
not be presented to us for our action, and if there 
is a provision in it contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States, have we not power to reject 
it? The very fact that the words “subject o 
to the Constitution of the United States” are 
left in the act, goes to prove most conclusively, 
beyond all dispute, that the object was not to 
confer on the people of Kansas that authority 
when they were forming their Constitution, but 
to confer on them that authority to be exercised 
while they were a Territory, and with reference 
to their Territorial institutions alone. The people 
of a Territory may very well be thus limited 
while they remain a Territory. While they are 
acting under their organic law, framing institu- 
tions to regulate themselves. at that time, con- 
fining themselves to that, it may be very good 
sense to say, that while you are thus a Terri- 
tory, you shall frame no institutions that are 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States; 
but if it was conferring on them the authority to 
form a Constitution, of what use is it to say— 
are not the words thrown away, as perfectly in- 
operative—* subject to the Constitution of the 
United States?” that is, you may make a Con- 
stitution, but it must be such a Constitution as 
does not contravene the Constitution of the 
United States. That very clause shows that it 
was not intended as an enabling act. 

It was not considered to be an enabling act. 
I should like to ask the honorable Senator from 


Georgia, if he considered it an enabling act, why 


he so soon afterwards introduced a bill into this 
body, which was passed by the Senate, to enable 
the people of Kansas to form a State Constitu- 
tion? Was that construction put on it at the 
celebrated meeting at the house of the Senator 
from Illinois, when that enabling act was agreed 
upon, to be reported to Congress, and to be carried 
through Congress, if possible? Was it supposed 
that the organic act itself contained an enabling 
act, rendering that unnecessary, and that under 
it the people of the Territory of Kansas might 
go forward and form a State Constitution, pre- 
paratory to being admitted into the Union? It 
was not the construction placed on it by the 
Democratic party, by the friends of the bill; and 
the honorable Senator from Georgia thinks the 
friends of the bill are those who alone are com- 
petent to understand and construe it, and that 
nobody else can understand it properly. I point 
his attention, therefore, to his own construction, 
and I ask him if he considered that clause of 
the organic act on which I have been comment- 
ing, and on which the President commented, and 
into which he interpolated the words of which I 
have spoken, as an enabling act, authorizing the 
people of Kansas to frame a State Constitution ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will answer the question with 
pleasure. I did not then, do not now, and never 
have so considered it. Nor do I consider an ena- 
bling act necessary. I think it oftentimes a con- 
venient mode. I act with or without it, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am very happy to get 
that admission from the Senator from Georgia. 
It is made with his customary frankness and 
clearness. Having admitted it, I propose to ask 
him another question. If it was not an enabling 
act, where does he get the legality of all these 
proceedings of the Legislature of Kansas? If 
they had no authority conferred on them by Con- 
gress to call a Convention for the purpose of 
framing a Constitution, preparatory to the admis- 
sion of that Territory into the Union as a State, 
where does the legality of their action come 
from ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Territorial Legislature. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. What authority had they? 
They had no such authority conferred on them. 
They might call a convention to petition; they 
could not make it binding. Unless Congress 
confers the authority on a particular Legislature 
to do that very act, what authority has that 
Legislature more than another? What can they 
do but petition? What can they do but recom- 
mend? The authority is not given them; they 
must derive it from somebody. True, they have 
power to legislate; but this is not a proper sub- 
ject of legislation, unless the authority is confer- 
red on them to make it binding. My answer to 
the whole of the President’s argument on that 
point, and to the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia on that point, is, that if this is not an 
enabling act, (which the Senator from Georgia 
admits it is not,) then there is no more legality 
in the act of the Legislature of Kansas, in calling 
« Convention, than there is in the act of the 
people of Kansas calling the Topeka Convention. 
They can do it in the one form or the other, pro- 
vided they do it peaceably; and yet on that the 
whole argument is predicated. The President, 
or the person who drew this message, whoever 
he may have been, saw the difficulty. It was a 
part of his object to show and to convinee the 
country that here was legality on one side and 
illegality on the other; and therefore he inter- 
polates the words of which I have spoken into 
this provision of the organic law, and says, after 
that interpolation, that the organic law is itself 
an enabling act. If correct in that, he is cor- 
rect in his conclusion. The Senator from Geor- 
gia says he is not correct. [ agree with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and therefore, as I think, the 
conclusion does not follow. There is no legal- 
ity in it; that is to say, there is no binding 
legality. 

What right had the Legislature to act conclu- 


place of meeting at such a time; the people of 
Kansas may come and vote at such a time; and 
we prescribe a test oath to those who may choose 
to vote on the question of calling a Convention?” 
Who gave them authority to make that test oath, 
and apply it to the people of Kansas? Where 
did they get it? It is precisely as much rebel- 
lion as was the formation of the Topeka Consti- 
tution, against the constituted Government, 
although done by the Legislature. This Legis- 
lature—having no such authority conferred on 
them, not having the right to call a Convention 
given them by the original organic law—under- 
take to say that at such a day, and such an hour 
of the day, the people of Kansas shall vote on 
the question of whether a Convention shall be 
called to make a Constitution, and only such per- 
sons as take a particular kind of oath shall be 
allowed to vote. Where did they get the author- 
ity to make any such rule? From the organic 
law? No, says the Senator from Georgia; no, 
say 1; and no, must every man say who is not at 
liberty to do as the President has—and that is, to 
interpolate into that clause the words, “in fra- 
ming their Constitution,” and thus to make out 
the argument. The whole foundation of bis 
argument fxils; and therefore his allegation, that 
here has been legality on one side and illegality 
on the other, fails. I aver that the Topeka Con- 
stitution is as legal as that—as legal in its form, 
as legal in its inception, as legal in all the steps 
that have been taken with regard to it, in every 
particular ; as much within the purview of the 
power of the people under that clause in the 
organic law, as the action of the Legislature. 


I deny the legality of the first Legislature, as I 
stated ; and I deny, too, the assertion of the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, that it has ever been 
admitted or recognised by Congress. I say it 
has never been recognised in any shape or form. 
The Senator appealed to the fact that at the last 
session of Congress, in the general appropriation 
bill, we made a provision for the payment of the 
Legislature of Kansas. Congress, at the previous 
session, refused to make that appropriation. 
When we made it at the last session of Congress, 
it applied only toa future Legislature. It applied 
to the one now in existence. It could not go into 
operation until the beginning of the fiscal year, last 
July, going forward tonextJuly. The first Legis- 





lature had become defunct; it had ceased to per- 
form its functions ; a new one was to be elected, 


sively on that subject—to say, “We appoint aT They assumed to put it to the people; they pre- 


and, that fact being known, Congress made pro- 
vision for its payment—not for the last oue; that 
has not been made to this day; and under a law 
of Congress, which the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance well understands, the President 
cannot apply money thus appropriated for the 
service of the current year, from last July until 
the next July, to the payment of a precedin 

debt for a Legislature whose term of office had 


— 
ut admitting the legality of the Legislature, 
usurping though it was, and admitting also that 
it had been recognised by Congress, nothing fol- 
lows, except that its action was advisory. So was 
the action of the Topeka Legislature. The peo- 
ple were not bound by one more than the other; 
one was not more rebellious than the other; one 
had as much force as the other, because the sub- 
stratum, the authority from Congress to the Legis- 
lature to call a Convention, and prescribe rules for 
that Convention, was wanting. 

If 1 am right in this position, the only question 
that remains is, does it fairly represent the peo- | 
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ple of Kansas? Does the vote, taken under these | 
circumstances at that particular period of time, ' 
represent the will of the people of Kansas, fairly ' 
expressed? I have commented on that. It is a | 
question of fact, and it is a question of fact for ; 
us to settle; and we are aot precluded by the as- | 
sertion that here is legality on one side and ille- 

gality on the other. Have the people of Kansas, ' 
by any act of theirs, under any circumstances, at 

any time, manifested clearly to the Congress of 

the United States their desire that the Lecomp- | 
ton Constitution should be accepted, and that ' 
they should come into the Union as a State un- 
der it? That is the question submitted to us as 
the tribunal to decide it. What have we against 
it? What have we toreply?. To what facts can 
we appeal, as an answer to any allegation that it 
was so? We have in the first place the admitted 
unfairness and dishonesty of the whole proceed- 
ings from the beginning. I have adverted to 
them, and they are matter of history. If it was | 
supposed that they would fairly represent the will ; 
of the people of Kansas, (and it was designed 

they should,) why not submit the whole Constitu- 

tion fairly to them? Why present to them two 

slave Constitutions, and bid them take their choice 

between those two? Why accompany those two 

with an oath to support one or the other, both 

being abhorrent to a large ‘portion of the people 
of Kansas? Why place the question in that 
form? If it was the will of the people, if they 
had any idea that a majority of the people of 
Kansas would sustain it, why not submit the 
question fairly to the people of Kansas, without 
any of those restrictions? Itis not a sufficient 
answer to satisfy my mind, to say that all legal 
forms have been complied with, Why was it net 
done ? 

Another answer is made in the thunder tones 
ot the last vote of the people of Kansas, when, 
the question being submitted to them by the Legis- 
lature now existing in that Territory, they threw 
a majority of over ten thousand votes against that 
Constitution! Isthatno answer? Shall we not 
receive it as proof? 

The honorable Senator from Georgia, on this 
particular matter, said, in answer to the inquiry 
which I now make, why the present Legislature 
might not repeal the Convention law, or might 
not order a new vote to be taken on the Consti- 
tution, to ascertain what is the will of the people 
of Kansas, that its power was exhausted. What 
power was exhausted? Where do they get any 
power on the subject? He admits that they had 
no power from the Congress of the United States. 
There was no enabling act; no power to frame 
a Constitution had been conferred on them, from 
any quarter whatever; and yet he says the power 
was exhausted. The power that they assumed 
was exhausted ; but, if it is in the power of a 
legal Legislature of Kansas to call a Convention, 
and have the action of the people on a portion 
of the Constitution, is it not in the power of 
another Legislature of the same Territory of Kan- 
sas to call a meeting of the people, in due form, 
to pass upon another question connected with 
the same subject, and the whole subject? If he 
had shown us where the power was derived 
from, if he had shown that the Congress of the 
United States had ever conferred any power on 
the Legislature of Kansas to act on that ques- 
tion, it would be one thing; but denying that, 
and admitting that no such authority was con- 
ferred, ho yet says, in answer to a question put 
by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
DoouiTtLE, | the power was exhausted. I should 
like to have him, or some other Senator, show 
me, and show the country, whence was the der- 
ivation of this power; and to answer the ques- 
tion decisively, if they had none conferred on 
them, how they could exhaust that which they 
never possessed? and why the existing Legisla- 
ture has not the same right and authority to put 
the question to the people of Kansas, that the 
previous Legislature had ? 

The President and the honorable Senator from 
Georgia agree on one point, and that is, as to 
who are the people; and I agree with them. The 
people, in the language of this law, and as we 
understand it with reference to suffrage, are those 
people who are legally qualified to vote. Such 
questions, I also agree with them, are not to be 
settled in mass meeting and without form, but 
are to be settled in due form by those who have 
the authority to exercise the right of suffrage. 
But this statement, which was argued at such 
length, and which nobody would ever think of 
denying, avoids the true question at issue. The 
question at issue is, whether a fair opportunity 
has been accorded to this very people to exercise 
the right of suffrage on this question; and that 
the President and the Senator from Georgia, who 
undertakes to defend the message, have not dis- 
cussed at so much length. ‘hey assume it; 
they take it for granted; we deny it. What is 
the argument to sustain it? Simply that, in as- 
certaining the will of the people, in the form 
prescribed, at the time prescribed, with refer- 
ence to the Lecompton Constitution, all the 
forms of law prescribed by the Legislature have 
been complied with, I dislike, exceedingly, to 
hear, as the sole answer to such allegations, that 
the thing was formally done. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia is an 
eminent lawyer, and he knows that to be no an- 
swer in courts of law. It is no answer to an al- 
legation of fraud, to say that the forms have been 
complied with; and, as a matter of history, we 
know that there is no more dangerous mode of 
attacking the liberties of a people, than under 
the forms of law. It has been well remarked 
that, for hundreds of years, Rome was a tyran- 
ny, exercising at the same time the forms of re- 
publican institutions. Tyrants always keep up 
the forms as long as they are able, when defraud- 
ing the people of their rights, because iz that 
manner they are able to prevent, perhaps, that 
outbreak which would follow a resort to abso- 
lute physical force. Charles the First lost his 
head for tyrannizing under the forms of law; 
James, his son, lost his throne for the same rea- 
son; and our ancestors wrested this country 
from Great Britain for attempting to tyrannize 
over them under the forms of law. Yet this is 
the only answer that is made—“ here is a legal 
form.” The Legislature thus forced on the peo- 
ple of Kansas assumed to appoint a time for a 
Convention to provide a mode of voting; and 
that Convention assumed to make a Constitution. 
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scribed their own forms, and followed out their 
own manner of doing it; and now, when we 
zome forward and say, that from the beginning 
to the end they designed to defraud and did 
defraud the people of Kansas, the answer is, 
“We cannot go into that subject, for it was all 
done under legal form.” My reply is a very 
simple one: that fraud vitiates everything. 

What were these forms? Let us enumerate 
them in distinct order, so that they may be un- 
derstood by the people. A Legislature was forced 
on the people of Kansas, in due form, by a Mis- 
souri invasion. Does the honorable Senator from 
Missouri (I do not see him in his seat) want 
proofof that? The proof is found in the records 
of the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives that investigated the subject. Nobody has 
undertaken to deny it. The Legislature acted 
without legal right, as I have demonstrated, but 
in due form, in appointing a Convention, but 
they prescribed a test oath, which rendered it 
unavailing. My honorable friend from Vermont, 
who sits beside me, [Mr. CoLuamer,] informs me 
that I am mistaken on that point, and he says 
the test oath has been repealed. A portion of it 
might have been repealed, but the whole of it 
was not. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That portion requiring an 
oath to support the fugitive slave law had been 
repealed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That was part of the test 
oath. That may have rendered it more odious ; 
but still the objection lies to the principle, that 
no Government in the world, such as ours, act- 
ing under a republican form, has a right to 
establish any test oath at all, with reference to 
the exercise of the right of suffrage, or go any 
further than adopt such measures as are neces- 
sary to show that a man is qualified to vote. 
That was the next step. 


A census was taken, in due form, not inclu- 
ding one-half of the peopleofthe Territory. Next, 
the members of the Convention forfeited their 
pledges. What were those pledges? If we may 
trust to what has been cited here, and not con- 
tradicted, a large proportion of the members of 
the Convention pledged themselves to submit the 
whole Constitution to the people.SThese pledges 
were broken; and I heard a very singular excuse 
given for this the other day, by the honorable 











their pledges—that they had been released by the 
people to whom they had given them. I should 
like to know how or in what form,that release 
was given. They held themselves out to the 


people, on paper, pledging their honor that, if ' 


elected delegates to the Convention, they would 
submit the Constitution to the people. They 
refused to do so—they forfeited their word after 
they were elected. ving been elected, they re- 
fused to perform their promise. It is charged 
on them, and the excuse is, that those to whom 
they made the promise released them from the 
obligation of keeping it. I should like to ask 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Ma- 
80N,] with his high sense of honor, (and I believe 
it is higher with no man,) whether he could be 
excused from an obligation thus given in wri- 
ting, by any individuals who might come to him, 
and say, “ We do not hold you to it; party pur- 
poses require a little different disposition.” Hon- 
orable men never would make such an excuse 
for breaking their word of honor thus given. So 
long as there was a single voter who threw his 
vote for me, or might have thrown his vote for 
me, On my written word or my spoken word that 
I would act in a particular manner, I should 
deem myself base if I could retain the office thus 
bestowed on me, and at the same time refuse to 
redeem the pledge that I had made. 

The next step that was taken under the forms 
of law was to present two slave Constitutions, 
(oe I have before stated,) and tell the people of 

<ansas they might take their choice between 
them, provided they would swear to support the 
one which might get the majority of votes. 

The last step in this proceediug, under the 
torms of law, was to return six or seven thousand 
votes as cast on the Constitution on the 21st of 
December, when it is satisfactorily shown that 
no more than two or three thousand were thrown. 
Does any Senator ask me where I get my author- 
ity for this? I get it from the same authority to 
which the President appeals to show that there 
was rebellion in Kansas—Governor Walker and 
Secretary Stanton. They say it, and nobody 
undertakes to dispute it. 

Now, all these forms having been complied 
with, pledges having been forfeited, the question 
not submitted, and a cheat in the vote, we are 
told that legality is all on one side, and illegality 
on the other, and we are bound to take the re- 
sult; in other words, that this is a legal ratifica- 
tion. That is the principle laid down, and it 
amounts to this: that because it has never been 
submitted, therefore it has been legally adopt- 
ed—a logical conclusion to which I am entirely 
unable to give my assent. 

What is the reply which is made to the alle- 
gation of fraud? The honorable Senator from 
Georgia makes it. His reply is, that it must be 
investigated in the proper place. What is the 
proper place? Is not this the tribunal? Where 
is the question to be settled, if not here? Are 
not we the tribunal to settle the question whether 
Kansas shall be admitted as a State under this 
Constitution? Are not we the tribunal to settle 
whether the matter has been fairly submitted to 
the people of Kansas, and whether they have 
adopted the Constitution? It comes before us 
for action. If a better tribunal than this can be 
found to settle the question definitely, I wish the 
honorable Senator had pointed it out. 

The votes on the Constitution are returned to 
Mr. John Calhoun. He is the man who forfeited 
his pledge; he is the man who broke his word ; 
he is the man who promised to submit this Con- 
stitution to the people of Kansas, and refused to 
do so. The votes are to be returned to him; he 
‘declaree them; he claims no power to go behind 
the returns; and he is the person to make a con- 
clusive return on this subject. When we wish 
to inquire into the truth of these allegations, 
and judge whether this Constitution does fairly 
express the will of the people of Kansas, is it 
enough to reply, “the question has been settled 
by Mr. Calhoun, and he is the proper tribunal ; 
and the Congress of the United States, in deciding 
whether or not Kansas is to come into the Union 
as a State, has no right to inquire whether a fraud 
has been committed or not, or whether the will 
of the people of Kansas has been expressed or 
not?” I reply again, that the Senator from 
Georgia, for he is an eminent lawyer, well knows 
the principle that fraud vitiates everything, no 
matter what. It vitiates the record of a court of 
law. It sets aside a judgment. This is claimed 
as a judgment of the people of Kansas; a judg- 
ment that is conclusive by virtue of the decision 
that has been made there by a person who is a 
party to the whole thing. It is claimed as a 
judgment. We ask to go behind it, and inquire 
into it. It is said we are precluded. On what 
principle? Not on the principle of law, for if 
fraud will vitiate the record of a court, and ena- 
ble any proper tribunal to inquire into it, I wish 
to know why fraud will not vitiate an election, 
as has always been held from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time, when that 
election is brought before the very tribunal which 
is appointed by the Constitution to settle the 
question ? ; 

My conclusion, then, Mr. President, on all this 
matter, is, simply, that the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in sending this communication to us, 
his written argument, has deliberately chosen to 
omit the most important facts in the case, as well 
known to him, or which should have been as well 
known to him, as any man; for he cannot plead 
ignorance. They are facts apparent on the rec- 
ord—palpable, plain, unmistakable. He has 
omitted to state them, and he has stated others 
which are disproved by:the record accompany- 
ing the message. It has been shown over and 
over again, beyond all power of contradiction, 
and I take it few men can be found with hardi- 
hood to deny it, that the vote of December 21st, 
on the Constitution, does not express the will of 
the majority of the people of Kansas. The at- 
tempt is merely to estop us, and to say that, by 
virtue of the success of these fraudulent prac- 
tices, the people of Kansas have no right to in- 
quire into the matter. Sir, I deny the principle. 
It exists neither in law, nor in equity, nor in leg- 
islation, nor anywhere where truth and justice 
prevail. Therefore, what I have to say in refer- 
ence to that matter is, that considering the ques- 
tion in that point of view, this Constitution pre- 
sents itself to my mind as an outrage, deliberately 
planned, followed up remorselessly, and perhaps, 
from the indications we have had, designed to be 
carried through and imposed on the people of 
Kansas. All I have to say is, that it will meet 
with my resistance, feeble as it may be, here, so 
long as I am authorized to act on it, under the 
forms of the Constitution of the United States. 

Sir, I have considered this question so far 
wholly with reference to the simple point wheth- 
er, in the exercise of what is called popular sov- 
ereignty in Kansas, there has been any adoption 
by the people of that Territory of the Constitu- 
tion thus presented. That is only one branch of 
the remarks which I intended to present to the 
Senate, and the Senate will pardon me if, on 
this occasion, I go a little further, and treat of 
what I believe to be still more important, at any 
rate, as important, and, as affecting my mind as 
materially, with reference to the whole subject. 
I have presented the question on the ground of 
popular sovereignty. The party to which I be- 
long have rejected the idea of popular sovereignty 
in the Territories, from the beginning. We do 
not reject the idea that the people have a right 
to rule. We admit it in our principles and our 
practice; but we have rejected the idea that 
Congress had a right to change the whole form 
in which it had been accustomed to exercise 
authority over the Territories of the United 
States, and lay those Territories open to Slavery 
when they were free, under the name of giving 
the people the right to prescribe their own in- 
stitutions in their own way. Since this doctrine 
of popular sovereignty has been forced on us— 
since it has been adopted, to a certain extent— 
we have been compelled to yield to it. We 
were in hopes, that even in the exercise of that 
principle, of the right which it was said the 
people had to frame their own institutions, Kan- 
sas would be a free State. We sympathised 
with it, in the hope that it would be available. 
We took it as the shipwrecked mariner takes the 
first plank on which he can lay his hand in order 
to escape death. The boon was apparently held 
out, if it was a boon, to the people—the right to 
settle what their institutions should be by their 
own popular vote. We rejected it when offered, 
because we believed it was a breaking down of 
the landmarks which Congress had adopted with 
reference to the Territories, and establishing a 
principle that would carry civil war and Slavery 
into the Territories. Our predictions in that 
particular have been verified. 

Why have we rejected it; why have we repu- 
diated it in regard to the Territory of Kansas ?— 
because in the remarks which I have to make I 
confine myself to that. I answer for myself when 
I say that I repudiated it because, to me, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was introduced were 
such as to lead to the conclusion that, in my 
mind, it would make no difference even if the 
whole people of Kansas had adopted a Constitu- 
tion which recognised Slavery. I expressed my 
sentiments on that subject on a former occasion 
very distinctly ; and if I may be excused for doing 
so, although I am ordinarily averse to attempting 
to repeat myself, I wish to refer to what I said 
when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was under con- 
sideration, as the ground which I hold at the 
present time. I said then: 

“ . to quiet all these controversies by 
side an proeh Aner now consider, and very 
well consider, au act of gross wrong, under whatever 
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as I believed then, and believe now, of making a 
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position; that if it presented itself in my day 
with a Constitution allowing Slavery, I should 

Oppose its admission asa State. I am willing to 

go further now, and say that, viewing it as I did 

at the time, and as I do now, to be an outrage, 

to be & breach of compact, to be a repeal of that 
restriction for the purpose of making slave States 
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for undertaking to question the motives with 
which the act was done. Sir, I appeal to the re- 
corded speech of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Evans,] who stated, in sub- 
stance, subsequent to the passage of the act, that 
it was designed to make Kansas a slave State. 
I appeal to the speech made by a Northern man, 
I regret to say a Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, in the other House, who said, substan- 
tially, that it was designed to give Kansas to 
Slavery, as a sort of offset to what we obtained 
in California, south of the line of 36° 30’. -I 
appeal, moreover, as proof conclusive, to the 
facts which took place at the time; to the nature 
of the bill; to the want of necessity for the 
passage of any such act for any other purpose ; 
and to the peculiar provisions of the bill, which 
so hemmed in Kansas, and hedged it about with 
slave territory, that, apparently, it was impossi- 
ble for the people of the free States to make 
their entrance into it. 

What else could have been meant by the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction? I know some gen- 
tlemen said, “it is a matter of feeling with us; 
we do not think anything will come of it.” 
was answered with the manifest reply, “ will you 
set the country in a blaze from one end to the 
other, merely upon a point of honor; for a thing 
that you do not intend or wish to avail your- 
selves of ?” If it could be rendered more mani- 
fest by anything that could be appealed to, it 
was proved by every after transaction with ref- 





judges, in any court, 


erence to the matter; it was proved by the forci- 
ble invasion; it was proved by that series of 
outrages to which I have referred ; and now, at 
this day, nobody undertakes to deny what we 
then charged. 

I say, therefore, that this popular sovereignty 
idea was a pretence. It was held up to the people 
for a short time, as, in fact, the main thing to be 
accomplished by the bill. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the other day, undertook to 
say, here in his place, that he was familiar with 
that provision, and that it was not introduced 
for any such purpose, but simply for the purpose 
of excluding a conclusion ; that is to say, that 
there were some gentlemen who held there was 
danger, if you repealed the compromise, that the 
old French and Spanish laws would be reinstated, 
and that Slavery thereby would be established in 
Kansas, and that this clause was put in merely 
for the purpose of negativing that conclusion. 
That is not so, because, if you appeal to the bill 
itself, the very next provision settles that matter, 
namely : 

“ Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or putin torce any law or regulation 
which may have exi ted prior to the act of the 6th March, 
1820, either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolizh- 
ing Slavery.” 

That is the clause which affects the question to 
which the Senator from Georgia alluded. 

A running debate here arose, as to the mean- 
ing of the Kansas-Nebraska act; after which, Mr. 
FESSENDEN proceeded : 


I was endeavoring to illustrate the idea that 
there was an intention in this matter—an inten- 
tion demonstrated from the absence of all possi- 
ble motive except to force Slavery into the Terri- 
tory—from the nature of the provisions sur- 
rounding the Territory with slave States ; from 
the proceedings that have taken place since in 
the Territory; and from the principle which 
was adopted as a cardinal point in the creed of 
the great Democratic party, viz: that the people 
should not have the power to reject or exclude 
Slavery until they came to form a State Consti- 
tution, and, in the mean time, that everybody 


when and how they pleased, to be there recog- 
nised and protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. Sir, had that doctrine been an- 
nounced at the time the clause was inserted, had 
it been expressed in words, that we intended to 
leave the people perfectly free, only when they 
form a State Constitution, to establish or reject 
Slavery, as they please, would it not have been 
laughed to scorn, as conferring no new advantage 
on the people of the Territories—nothing that 
they had not before? Certainly it would. 

The Senator from Georgia said this measure 
had been before the popular forum, and the pop- 
ular foram had decided in its favor. How has. it 
decided? It has decided under these pretences, 
these delusions, these frauds, practiced upon it 
with regard to what was the absolute meaning 
of that clause. What privilege was conferred on 
the people by it? No other than that which I 
have spoken of ; and it is idle to talk of the 
matter having been settled by the great tribunal 
of public opinion., There has been no such opin- 
ion expressed, because there have been no points 
except the two I have mentioned, before the 
people, one of which was abandoned when it 
had served its purpose, and the other carried in 
such a manner as to force Slavery on the people 
of Kansas, without any power left in the people 
to act on the subject, directly or indirectly. 

I desire, before concluding, to advert to one 
other position which was taken by the Senator 
from Georgia, and which has been alluded to 

again to-day—that this matter has been settled by 

the judicial forum. It is said that it has been car- 

ried to the Supreme Court of the United States, 

and settled there. Does the honorable Senator 

from Louisiana, as a lawyer, undertake to tell me 

that the question has been settled by a judicial de- 

cision in that court? Did that question ever arise 

and present itself to the mind of the court with 

reference to any necessity of thecase? To what 
extent does the honorable Senator, or any body 
else who is a lawyer, undertake to say that the 
decision of the court is binding? It is binding so 
far, and so far alone, as it can issue its mandate. 

Its opinion is of force only upon the question 

which settles the cause. Am I bound to recognise 

opinions that may be advanced by any set of 
simply because, after they 

have decided a cause, they undertake to give 

their opinions? They may be bad men, they 

may be weak men, but their mandate in the 

cause before them must be obeyed ; and I will 

go as far and as readily as any man to obey the 

mandate of any court to which I am bound to 

render obedience; and I am bound to render 

obedience to the Supreme Court of the United 

States; but when they undertake to settle ques- 

tions not before them, I tell them those questions 

are for me as well as for them. When they un- 

dertake to give opinions on collateral matters 

which are not involved in their decision, and 

which they are not called upon to decide, I tell 

them they are men, like myself and others, and 

their opinions are of no value, except so far as 

they enforce them by sufficient and substantial 





reasons; and if they give bad reasons or bad 


e, 
en have called ¢ sickly sentiment ! 


the wall by legislation here, let me tcll gentlemen that 
ear ofthe quesiion. Terri- 
restriction is repealed 


in my judgment, it never will 


ground then, that if the Missouri 


nothing but force or fraud can do it; and the 
result with regard to myself is, that on that sub- 
ject, I hold the liberty to agitate, I shall hold the 
liberty to agitate, and I will agitate, so long as 
a single hope remains that Slavery may be driven 
from the Territory thus stolen, robbed, from Free- 
dom. I have no hesitation on that point; I am 
perfectly willing to avow it now and before the 
country. While I say now, as I have said before, 
that with regard to the slave States of this 
Union, I would not, if I could, interfere with their 
institutions ; while I hold that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States we have no right 
to interfere with them directly, and that under 
the laws of morality we have no right to do in- 
directly that which we have no right to do direct- 
ly; and while I am willing they should enjoy 
all the benefit they can get from their institution, 
undisturbed by me, here, henceforth, and forever, 
as long as they may choose to embrace it; with 
regard to this Territory, which has once been 
dedicated to Freedom by a solemn compact, and 
which has been stolen from Freedom by the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and where 
Slavery has now been forced on the people by a 
series of outrages such as the world never saw— 


these outrages—I hold myself free from all ob- 
ligation. Force it there if you will; force in this 
Constitution if you please; but I hold myself 


I was commenting on the idea of what was 
called popular sovereignty, and was about to say 
that I considered it at the time, and now consider 
It was a mere excuse for the 
} : It was de- 
signed, in my judgment, and I stated it deliber- 
ately, for the purpose of making Kansas a slave 
State. This was denied; it was denied indig- 
nantly on this floor. I have been myself rebuked 


It 


from the slave States might carry slaves there, 


logic, I would treat t 


it is authority thai 


in speaking of 


a action of 
of the United States, says : 


“The disregard of this court 
makers of the Constitution, as Bed a me a 
is equally exhibited in anumber of other eenens 
ly in the cases of Cohen vs. Virginia, and Wor, 
Butler vs. Georgia, in which it held ‘that as 
sued, notwithstanding the clear manifestati 
ot the makers of the Constitution, in the an 
to which I have heretofore referred, that th 
was not to be so construed as to make a &; 

“ But are not the decisions of the Su 
United States to govern this, as to t 
the Constitution? They are not, any more than 
ene of that court are to be governed by the d 

is. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
dictio” over this court, or over any d 
Government of this State.” 


I wish to read another passa, i 

iv é 8° showi 
opinions entertained by the learned crt tae 
gave the decision before me: - 

“ But say that I am wrong in thi 
that the decisions of the Supreme One 
precedents to eovern this court, 

“Those decisions were mer 


ill of the 
Struction 
especia)’ 


tale might b. 
On OF the wi) 
Lendment of jt 
e€ Constitution 
preme Come . 
le , 

he rule of = Of the 


ates has no 
juris. 
partment of the 


i Still, I den 
ferred to m4 


© partisan decisions— 


overruled in the court which made them re 
majority of the members of the court should b § $00n as 
polities from the politics ef the members ne of different 
decisions. The doctrine that a decision of the Bact the 
Court of the United States is 10 dictate a mayne ereme 
him, is a doctrine avowed by a jew ‘- the ties lo 
Sucha doctrine would be an easy means of cond Country, 
a dynasty of principles. however false and wicked 
that would have to be done, would be to at icked. 4 

of those principles. Their decisions would d With men 
Whatever they said the Constiiution mea © the rest, 
would have to vote itto mean. P ML the people 


: arties t 
questio..s, could not arise. 7 On constitutional 


“ But sre these mere political decix 
partisan judges?” ’ a 

Then the court go on to review 
the judges of the Supreme Cour 
States, beginning with Judge M 
that they are mere partisans, 
little extract I should like to re 

“ Now, partisan decisio 
party which the makers 
Chey certainly bind no ot And this he 
the uniform practice of all parties in this oes an 
Supreme Court said a bank is constitut owe 


tonal; y bs 
charters have been vetoed by yet, bank 
. three several! pP 
Madison, Jackson, Tyler.” 4 Veral Presidents: 


The same Court say they received 
from the Supreme Court uf the United Stance 
but treated it with contempt. Sir, that is the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Georgia deliv. 
ered in the case of Padelford & Co. vs. the city 
of Savannah, in the fourteenth volume of rn 
Reports, page 438, - 

If these are mere party decisions, let us under- 
stand it. It seems that when the decisions are 
one way by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, gentlemen of the South sa 
are partisan judges ; they cannot 
tional questions for us; those are political mat- 
ters.” When, however, they undertake extra- 
judicially to give opinions not called for by the 
point before them; to lay down doctrines at 
variance with the whole history and precedents 
of the country from its very foundation, to over- 
turn the decisions of their own predecessors 
greater men than ever they can hope to be, and to 


and made by 


the history of 
t of the United 
arshall, to show 
There is another 
ad, 

ns may do to bind the po! 
Of them happen to belo 
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reverse all the decisions of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, on questions of a polit- 
ical character and description, on their own mere 


say-so, we are told all this is law. 
Sir, I was perfectly aware, from the course of 
proceeding, what this decision would be. When 
I saw the dictum, or the dogma, if you please to 
call it so, laid down in the Cincinnati Platform, 
that there was no power in the people of a Ter- 
ritory to exclude Slavery, and when I saw that 
that question had been brought to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that the Supreme 
Court, after hearing the argument, had adjourned 
from one day before the election of President 
over to another day after the election of Presi- 
dent, I knew what the strength of the Slavery 
party was; and I felt what the decision was to 
be; and I felt, as well, and I do not hesitate to 
say it here, that had the result of that election 
been otherwise, and had not the party triumphed 
on the dogma which they had thus introduced, 
we should never have heard of a doctrine so 
utterly at variance with all truth ; so utterly des- 
titute of all legal logic ; so founded on error, and 
unsupported by anything like argument, as is 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
I should like, if I had time, to attempt to dem- 
onstrate the fallacy of that opinion. | have ex- 
amined the view of the Supreme Court of the 
United Statés on the question of the power of 
the Constitution to carry Slavery into free terri- 
tory belonging to the United States, and tell 
you that I believe any tolerably respectable law- 
yer in the United States can show, beyond all 
question, to any fair and unprejudiced mind, that 
the decision has nothing to stand upon except 
assumption, and bad logic from the assumptions 
made. The main proposition on which that de- 
cision is founded ; the corner-stone of it, without 
which it is nothing, without which it fails en- 
tirely to satisfy the mind of any man, is this: 
that the Constitution of the United States recog- 
nises property in slaves, and protects it as such. 
I deny it. It neither recognises slaves as prop- 
erty, nor does it protect slaves as property. 
Fortunately for my assertion, the Supreme 
Court, in making that the very corner-stone of 
their decision, without which the whole fails, 
state the clauses on which they ground these as- 
sertions. On what do they found the assertion 
that the Constitution recognises Slavery as prop- 
erty? On the provision of the Constitution by 
which Congress is prohibited from passing ala¥ 
to prevent the African slave trade fur twenly 
years; and therefore they say the Constitution 
recognises slaves as property. Will not anybody 
see that this constitutional provision, if it works 
one way, must work the other? If, by allowing 
the slave trade for twenty years, we recogulte 
slaves as property, when we say that at the end 
of twenty years we will cease to allow it, or miy 
cease to do so, is not that denying them to t 
property after that period elapses? oe 
yield to the court all the force they demand, a0! 
admit that here is a distinct recognition that this 
is property, because we recognise that the Aine 
can slave trade may exist for twenty years; yet, 
when we say that after that period has elapsed 
that protection shall no longer exist, do we 4 
say that after that period of time it no longer! 
property, and ceases to be at the expiration | 
twenty years? Certainly, if the argument W! 
work the one way, it must work the other. 
you derive the power under the Constitution, “ 
cause for twenty years it is property, you — 
when the twenty years elapse, by the same meth 
od of argument. 
Again, the court say it is protected as 
ty by the provisions that persons held to “7 be 
escaping from one State into another, sha hes 
delivered up. Are they not spoken of a8"? is 
sons?” Are they spoken of as property’ is? 
there anything said about their being eg 
Does not that provision of the Constitution ul 
just as well to white apprentices, held under - 
laws of the different States for a term of a 
as it does to slaves? Will you pretend thst : 
the Constitution of the United States, white . 
sons, held as apprentices for a term of yest, * 
property? Certainly, no such position ro 
maintained. Your argument, if it works & ad 
must go the whole length, and you must “ 
that the word “person” means property, po 
may be regularly and legally construed as ian 
erty. I have not time now to pursue this - 
Then, sir, to sum up the substance of my siet 
ment, I wish to say again, that what J ioe 
this original scheme to have been was -¢ view 
popular sovereignty in the first place wit _ "e 
of rendering the repeal of the Missour! “ “ 
mise in some way palatable ; then to deny : a 
avow the establishment of Slavery ; then t , 4 
ize this by a decision of the Supreme Court ns be 
United States, and claim that it had become ’ 
lished. I sincerely believe that decision 0 
Supreme Court of the United States ones 
of the programme. It was to be had, if are 
it would avail; but if not, it would never 
been had. is 
Mr. President, the natural result of ~ 
should have been foreseen. The honors a“ 
ator from Illinois, at this day, interpor 
strong arm to stay the tide of Slavery oa 
setting over Kansas Territory contrary 4 5 
press will of her people. He — onersl 
not from any sympathy he has with thet, 
subject, but simply for the purpose 0 meat 
out what he says is the original —_ ron sails 
ing of his favorite bill. From what 1 4 nt hav? 
I think it is perfectly obvious that he — gone 
foreseen what the result would be. He ‘qn col" 
on, according to the dictates of his re ‘ 
science ; first breaking down the pour A 
kept Slavery out of Kansas ; next pro” etra 
defending every outrage 





proper 


vice, 


ex 


that has been ay tbat 
in Kansas with a view to force Slavery be 
people, up to the time of this last gre® -eitio 
when it was attempted to place a thea 
in the shape it was, before the peop “4 a of 
send it to Congress ; and now aa et Dots 
here. Why, sir, with what @ vain - ? take 
the honorable Senator think he ¢ ir bet at 

rey from the tiger, and not himse - 
When was Slavery ever known to “—. ne wi 
over a free country, unless forced sie kn0 
when it had seized it, when was fie os ‘0 
to let go its hold? It is a part of t pe nde} 

ay nothing at all for involuntary rence 
= if the service is voluntary, exper tioning 
shown that it must be unlimited, Py ’ is 
eternal. To hesitate is to lose all ; 


die. 
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In the far being of thoset 
Forever from us, in tho 
When dwelt the ttrong in 
Whose deeds old Poets 


When, in the holy beauty 
The soul of man grew ¢g 
When faith was pure—d 
By any curse of creeds 


When in the dawning’s s 
The young world bloss 
And over the fair earth b 
The hero names of Time 


There dwelt a lonely spit 
The angels of the Lord 
They told him all things i 
nd showed him wrong 
He sat, with folded hands, 
That sheltered him, and 
And unto him came truths 
From sun, and moon, an 
From the light waving of 
From flowers, and war 
bees, 
{nsects, and birds with sof 
And the far sound of sea 


The smile of inspiration ne 
From his full tremalous | 
There lay a rapture like de 
Mirror the mellow skies 
The night with all its beau 
With calm on calm of sh 
They bade him pine aot—t 
Than changeful hnman | 
They told him, with their p 
Is man without communi 
And taught him, to the unb 
Is earth unmeaning sod. 


That every leaf that wither 
That every tone that sou: 
Hail in their death but som 
For that which just has g 


That all is change ; but cha 
And brighter being than } 

Until we reach that time w 
Is broken unawares. 


The golden has not passed, 
The ripest age of all—the 
Bend down and listen the n 
From myriad germs of yx 


They come; for every wind 
The stir of action towards 
The pean of the world-wide 
The harvest home of Time 
Thas to this lonely spirit wa 
The inner life of all things, 
And angels, silent lipped an 
His soul to mighty themes | 


He sang ; and from the stars 
Spread o’er the night; the. 
The winds cried shrilly ; and 
Leaped fromm the summer e¢! 


He sang; and the wide natio 
The warrior and the pr est. 

And caught alike the diapasc 
Of that which was to be ! 


The serf stood up in freedom 
Shook off her shackles ; m: 
The godlike germinates the 
And weakness—strength! 
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